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hundred and ninety years had passed away of those 
t,26o. " Hear, 0 heavens, and give ear, 0 earth," 
said Joachim; " Antichrist is already born, yea born 
in the city of Rome I" 
Though King Richard, in the strange interview" 
of which contemporary historians have left us a 
curious narrative, exhibited much more of the spirit 
of the scoffer than of the convert, and evidently had 
no faith in Abbott Joachim's theories and his mission, 
it was otherwise with the world at large. At the 
close of the twelfth century a very general belief, the 
result of a true instinct, pervaded all classes that 
European society was passing through a tremendous 
crisis, that the dawn of a new era, or, as they phrased 
it, "the end of all things" was at hand. 
The Abbot Joachim was only the spokesman of his 
age who was lucky enough to get a hearing. He spoke 
a language that was a jargon of rhapsody, but he spoke 
vaguely of terrors, and perils, and earthquakes, and 
thunderings, the day of wrath; and because he spoke 
so darkly men listened all the more eagerly, for there 
was a vague anticipation of the breaking up of the 
great waters, and that things that had been heretofore 
could not continue as they were. 
Verily when the thirteenth century opened, the 
times were evil, and no hope seemed anywhere on 
the horizon. The grasp of the infidel was tightened 
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mason in our own time. The sediment of the town 
population in the Middle Ages was a dense slough of 
stagnant misery, squalor, famine, loathsome disease, 
and dull despair, such as the worst slums of London, 
Paris, or Liverpool know nothing of. When we 
hear of the mortality among the townsmen during 
the periodical outbreaks of pestilence or famine, 
horror suggests that we should dismiss as incredible 
such stories as the imagination shrinks from dwelling 
on. What greatly added to the dreary wretchedness 
of the lower order in the towns was the fact that the 
ever-increasing throngs of beggars, outlaws, and 
ruffian runaways were simply left to shift for them- 
selves. The civil authorities took no account of them 
as long as they quietly rotted and died; and, what 
was still more dreadful, the whole machine3, of the 
Church polity had been formed and was adapted to 
deal with entirely different conditions of society from 
those which had now arisen. 
The idea of the parish priest tak.ng the oversight 
of his flock, and ministering to each member as the 
shepherd of the people, is a grand one, but it is an 
idea which can be realized, and then only approxi- 
mately, in the village community. In the towns of 
the Middle Ages the parochial system, except as a 
ivil institution, had broken down. 
The other idea, of men and women weary of the 
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nor does he seem to have felt any dislike to it. One 
storyand it is as probable as the other--accounts 
for his name Francesco by assuring us that he earned 
it by his unusual familiarity with the French lan- 
guage, acquired during his residence in France while 
managing his father's business. The new name 
clung to him; the old baptismal name was dropped; 
posterity has almost forgotten that it was ever im- 
posed. From the mass of tradition and personal 
recollections that have come down to us from so 
many different sources it is not always easy to 
decide when we are dealing with pure invention of 
pious fraud, and when with mere exaggeration of 
actual fact, but it scarcely admits of doubt that the 
young merchant of Assisi was engaged in trade and 
commerce till his twenty-fourth year, living in the 
main as others live, but perhaps early conspicuous 
for aiming at a loftier ideal than that of his everyday 
associates, and characterized by the devout and 
ardent temperament essential to the religious re- 
former. It was in the year 2o6 that he became a 
changed man. He fell ill--he lay at Death's door. 
From the languor and delirium he recovered but 
slowlywhen he did recover old things had passed 
away; behold! all things had become new. From 
this time Giovanni Bernardone passes out of sight, 
nd from the ashes of a dead past, from the seed 
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resources exhausted, he applied for contributions 
to all who came in his way. His father became 
alarmed at his son's excessive liberality and the 
consequences that might ensue from his strange 
recklessness; it is even said that he turned 
him out of doors; it seems that the commercial 
partnership was cancelled" it is certain that the son 
was compelled to make some great renunciation of 
wealth, and that his private means were seriously 
restricted. That a man of business should be blind 
to the preciousness of money was a sufficient proof 
then, as now, that he must be mad. 
,.. 0 ye wary men of the world, bristling with the 
shrewdest of maxims, bursting with the lessons of 
experience, ye of the cool heads and the cold grey 
eyes, ye whom the statesman loves, and the trades- 
man trusts, cautious, sagacious, prudent ; when the 
rumbling of the earthquake tells us that the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course, we must look for 
deliverance to other than you! A grain of enthu- 
siasm is of mightier force than a million tons of 
wisdom such as yours; then when the hour of the 
great upheaval has arrived, and things can no longer 
be kept going! 
"Build up my church l" said the voice again 
to this gushing emaciated fanatic in the second- 
rate Italian town, this dismal bankrupt of twenty- 
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four years of age, "of lamentably low extraction," 
whom no University claimed as her own, and 
whom the learned pundits pitied. At last he 
understood the profounder meaning of the words. 
It was no temple made with hands, but the living 
Church that needed raising. The dust of corruption 
must be swept avay, the dry bones be stirred; the 
breath of the divine Spirit blow and reanimate them. 
Did not the voice mean that ? What remained but 
to obey ? 
In his journeyings through France it is hardly 
possible that St. Francis should not have heard of 
the 1oor men of Lyons whose peculiar tenets at this 
time were arousing very general attention. It is not 
improbable that he may have fallen in with one of 
those translations of the New Testament into the 
vernacular executed by Stephen de Emsa at the 
expense of Peter Waldo, and through his means 
widely circulated anaong all classes.' Be it as it 
may, the words addressed by our Lord to the 
seventy, when he sent them forth to preach the 
kingdom of heaven, seemed to St. Francis to be 
written in letters of flame. They haunted him 
waking and sleeping. "The lust of gain in the 

* See ' Facts and Documents Illustrative of the History, 
Doctrine, and Rites, of the Ancient Albigenses and Waldenses," 
bv the Rev. S. R, Maitland, London, 8vo., 
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spirit of Cain!" what had it done for the world or 
the Church but saturate the one and the other with 
sordid greed ? Mere wealth had not added to the 
sum of human happiness. Nay, misery was grow- 
ing; kings fought, and the people bled at every 
pore. Merchants reared their palaces, and the 
masses were perishing. Where riches increased, 
there pride and ungodliness were rampant. What 
had corrupted the monks, whose lives should be so 
pure and exemplary ? What but their vast pos- 
sessions, bringing with them luxury and the paralysis 
of devotion and of all lofty endeavour ? It was 
openly maintained that the original Benedictine 
Rule could not be kept now as of yore. One 
attempt after another to bring back the old monastic 
discipline had failed deplorably. The Cluniac re- 
vival had been followed by the Cluniac laxity, 
splendour, and ostentation. The Cistercians, who 
for a generation had been the sour puritans of the 
cloister, had become the most potent religious cor- 
poration in Europe; but theirs was the power of the 
purse now. Where had the old strictness and the 
old fervour gone ? Each man was lusting for all 
that was not his own; but free alms, where were 
they ? and pity for the sad, and reverence for the 
stricken, and tenderness and sympathy ? "0 gentle 
Jesus, where art Thou ? and is there no love of Thee 
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they knew of only one who could overcome the 
world--to wit, the veritable hero, he who holds the 
purse-strings. St. Francis did not speak to these. 
"Oh, ye miserable, helpless, and despairing; ye who 
find yourselves so unutterably forlorn--so very, very 
far astray; ye lost souls whom Satan has bound 
through the long weary years; ye of the broken 
hearts, bowed down and crushed; ye with your wasted 
bodies loathsome to every sense, to whom life is 
torture and whom death will not deliver; ye whose 
very nearness by the wayside makes the traveller as 
he passes shudder with uncontrollable horror lest 
your breath should light upon his garments, look! 
I am poor as youI am one of yourselves. Christ, 
the very Christ of God, has sent me with a message 
to you. Listen !" 
It is observable that we never hear of St. Francis 
that he was a sermon-maker. He had received no 
clerical or even academical training. Up to 12o 7 he 
had not even a license to preach. It was only after 
this that he wasand apparently without desiring it 
--ordained a deacon. In its first beginnings the 
Franciscan movement was essentially moral, not 
theological, still less intellectual. The absence of 
anything like dogma in the sermons of the early 
Minorites was their characteristic. One is tempted to 
say it was a mere accident that these men were not 
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sectaries, so little in common had they with the 
ecclesiastics of the time, so entirely did they live 
and labour among the laity of whom they were and 
with whom they so profoundly sympathized. 
The secret of the overwhelming, the irresistible at. 
traction which St. Francis exercised is to be found in 
his matchless simplicity, in his sublime self-surrender. 
He removed mountains because he believed intensely 
in the infinite power of mere goodness. While from 
the writhing millions all over Europethe millions 
ignorant, neglected, plague-stricken, despairing---an 
inarticulate wail was going up to God, St. Francis 
made it articulate. Then he boldly proclaimed: 
"God has heard your cry! It meant this and that. 
I am sent to you with the good God's answer." 
There was less than a step between accepting him 
as the interpreter of their vague yearnings and em- 
bracing him as the ambassador of Heaven to them- 
selves. 
St. Francis was hardly twenty-eight years old 
when he set_ out for Rome, to lay himself at the feet 
of the great Pope Innocent the Third, and to ask 
from him some formal recognition. The pontiff, so 
the story goes, was walking in the garden of the 
Lateran when the momentous meeting took place. 
Startled by the sudden apparition of an emaciated 
young man, bareheaded, shoeless, half-clad, butfor 
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all his gentlenessa be--'-.r who would take no 
denial, Innocent hesitated. It was but for a brief 
hour, the next he was von. 
Francis returned to Assisi with the Papal sanction 
for what was, probably, a draught of his afterwards 
famous "Rule." He was met by the whole city, 
who received him with a frenzy of excitement. By 
this time his enthusiasm had kindled that of eleven 
other young men, all now aglow with the same 
divine fire. A twelfth soon was addedhe, more- 
over, a layman of gentle blood.and of knightly rank. 
All these had surrendered their claim to everything 
in the shape of property, and had resolved to follow 
their great leader's example by stripping themselves 
of all worldly pssessions, and suffering the loss of 
all things. They were beggarsliterally barefooted 
beggars. The love of money was the root of all evil. 
They would not touch the accursed thing lest they 
should be defiled--no, not with the tips of their 
fingers. "Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." 
Beggars they were, but they were brethren-- 
Fratres (Frres). We in England have got to call 
them Friars. Francis was never known in his life- 
time as anything higher than Brother Francis, and 
his community he insisted should be called the com. 
munity of the lesser brethrenmFratres Minores--for 
none could be or should be less than they. Abbots 
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and Priors, he would have none of them. "He that 
will be chief among you," he said, in Christ's own 
words, " let him be your servant." The highest 
official among the Minorites was the Minister, the 
elect of all, the servant of all, and if not humble 
enough to serve, not fit to rule. 
People talk of " Monks and Friars" as if these 
were convertible terms. The truth is that the differ- 
ence between the Monks and the Friars was almost 
one of kind. The Monk was supposed never to leave 
his cloister. The Friar in St. Francis' first intention 
had no cloister to leave. Even when he had where 
to lay his head, his life-work was not to save his own 
soul, but first and foremost to save the bodies and 
souls of others. The Monk had nothing to do with 
ministering to others. At best his business was to 
be the salt of the earth, and it behoved him to be 
much more upon his guard that the salt should not 
lose his savour, than that the earth should be sweet- 
ened. The Friar was an itinerant evangelist, always 
on the move. He was a preacher of righteousness. 
He lifted up his voice against sin and wrong. "Save 
yourselves from this untoward generation!" he cried ; 
"save yourselves from the wrath to come." The 
Monk, as has been said, was an aristocrat. The 
Friar belonged to the great unwashed l 
Without the loss of a day the new apostles of 
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Brotherhood and the area over which their labours 
extended had increased so vastly that it was already 
found necessary to nominate Provincial Ministers in 
France, Germany, and Spain. 

While these things were going on in Italy, another 
notable reformer was vexing his righteous soul in 
Spain. St. Dominie was a very different man from 
the gentle and romantic young Italian. Of high 
birth, which among the haughty Castillians has 
always counted for a great deal, he had passed his 
boyhood among ecclesiastics and academics. He 
was twelve years older than St. Francis. He studied 
theology for ten years at the University of Palencia, 
and before the twelfth century closed he was an 
Augustinian Canon. In 2o3, while St. Francis 
was still poring over his father's ledgers, Dominic 
was associated with the Bishop of Osma in nego- 
ciating a marriage .for Alphonso the Eighth, king ot 
Castille. For the next ten years he was more or 
less concerned with the hideous atrocities of the 
Albigensian war. During that dark period of his 
career he was brought every day face to face with 
heresy and schism. From infancy he must have 
heard those around him talk with a savage intoler- 
ance of the Moors of the South and the stubborn 
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Dominic was patient. He had, indeed, founded a 
small religious community of sixteen brethren at St. 
Ronain, near Toulouse---one of these, we are told, 
was an Englishmanmwhose aim and object were to 
produce an effect through the agency of the pulpit, 
to confute the heretics and instruct the unlearned. 
The Order, if it deserved the name, was established 
on the old lines. A monastery was founded, a local 
habitation secured. The maintenance of the brother- 
hood was provided for by a sufficient endowment; 
the petty cares and anxieties of life were in the main 
guarded against; but when Innocent the Third gave 
his formal sanction to the new community, it was 
given to Dominic and his associates, on the 8th o! 
October, II5, as to a house of Augustinian Canons, 
who received permission to enjoy in their corporate 
capacity the endowments which had been bestowed 
upon them. t 
In the following July Innocent died, and was at 
once succeeded by Honorius the Third. Dominie 
set out for Rome, and on the 22nd of December he 
received from the new Pope a bare confirmation o! 
what his predecessor had granted, with little more 
than a passing allusion to the fact that the new 

" So "La Cordaire, vie de S. Dominique " (x872), p. I2O. 
It was, however, a very curious community, as appears from 
" Ripolli Bullarium Praedicat :" I. i. 
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exhibiting as sublime a faith as the Minontes dis- 
played to the world. Accordingly, in the very year 
after the second Chapter of the Franciscans was 
held at Assisi, a general Chapter of the Dominicans 
was held at Bologna, and there the profession oi 
poverty was formally adopted, and the renunciation 
of all means of support, except such as might be 
offered from day to day, was insisted on. Henceforth 
the two orders were to labour side by side in magni- 
ficent rivalry--mendicants who went forth like 
Gideon's host with empty pitchers to fight the battles 
of the Lord, and whose desires, as far as the good 
things of this world went, were summed up in the 
simple petition, " Give us this day our daily 
bread ! " 

Thus far the friars had scarcely been heard o! in 
England. The Dominicans--trained men of educa- 
tion, addressing themselves mainly to the educated 
classes, and sure of being understood wherever Latin. 
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man, enthusiastic and ardent as the others, but a mere 
youth and as yet a novice. He, too, I conjecture to 
have been a Norfolk or Suffolk man, whose birth-place, 
Ashby, in the East Anglian dialect, would be pro- 
nounced nearly as it is written in Eccleston's manu- 
script. It was arranged that Richard Ingworth 
should lose no time in trying to secure some place 
where they might all lay their heads, and from 
whence as a centre they might begin the great work 
they had in hand. The Canterbury party were 
received into the Priest's House and allowed to 
remain for a while. Soon they received permission 
to sleep in a building used as a school during the 
day-time, and while the boys were being taught the 
poor friars huddled together in a small room adjoin- 
ing, where they were confined as if they had been 
prisoners. When the scholars went home the friars 
crept out, lit a fire and sat round it, boiled their 
porridge, and mixed their small beer, sour and thick 
as we are told it was, with water to make it go 
further, and each contributed some word of edifica- 
tion to the general stock, brought forward some 
homely illustration which might serve to brighten 
the next sermon when it should be preached, or told 
a pleasant tale, thought out during the day---a story 
with a moral. Of the five left behind at Canterbury 
it is to be observed that no one of them was qualified 
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aa yet to preach in the vernacular. William of 
Esseby was too young for the pulpit, though he be- 
came a very effective preacher in a few years. He 
was, however, doing good service as interpreter, and 
doubtless as teacher of English to the rest. 
Before long the cheerfulness, self-denial, and 
devout bearing of the little company at Canterbury 
gained for them the warm support and friendship of 
all classes. They had avery hard time of it. Some- 
times a kind soul would bring them actually a dish 
of meat, sometimes even a bottle of wine, but as a 
rule their fare was bread---made up into twists, we 
hear, when it was specially excellent---wheat-bread, 
wholesome and palatable; but, alas, sometimes 
barley-bread, washed down with beer too sour to 
drink undiluted with water. Alexander, the master 
of the Priest's House at Canterbury, soon after 
gave them a piece of ground and built them a tem- 
porary chapel, but when he was for presenting them 
with the building, he was told that they might not 
possess houses and lands, and the property was 
thereupon made over to the corporation of Canter- 
bury to hold in honourable trust for their use, the 
friars borrowing it of the town. Simon Langton too, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, the primate's brother, 
stood their friend, and one or two people of influence 
among the laity, as Sir Henry de Sandwich, a 
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wealthy Kentish gentleman, and a lady whom 
Eccleston calls a "noble countess," one Inclusa de 
Baginton, warmly supported them and liberally sup. 
plied their necessities. It is worthy of notice that 
at Canterbury their first friends were among the 
wealthy, i.e., those among whom a command of 
English was not necessary. 
While Agnellus and his brethren were waiting 
patiently at Canterbury, Ingworth and young Richard 
of Devon with the two Italians had made their way 
to London and had been received with enthusiasm. 
Theirfirst entertainers were the Dominican friars who, 
though they had been only two years before them, 
yet had already got for themselves a house, in which 
they were able to entertain the new-comers for a 
fortnight. At the end of that time they hired a plot 
of ground in Cornhill of John Travers, the Sheriff of 
London, and there they built for themselves a house, 
such as it was. Their cells were constructed like 
sheep-cotes, mere wattels with mouldy hay or straw 
between them. Their fare was of the meanest, but 
they gained in estimation every day. In their 
humble quarters at Cornhill they remained preaching, 
visiting, nursing, begging their bread, but always 
gay and busy, till the summer of 1225, when a cer- 
tain John Iwyn---again a name suspiciously like the 
phonetic representative of the common Norfolk name 
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of Ewing--a mercer and citizen, offered them a more 
spacious and comfortable dwelling in the parish of 
St. Nicholas. As their brethren at Canterbury had 
done, so did they ; they refused all houses and lands, 
and the house was made over to the corporation of 
London for their use. Not long after the worthy 
citizen assumed the Franciscan habit and renounced 
the world, to embrace poverty. 
In the autumn of I25 Ingworth and the younger 
Richard left London, Agnellus taking their place. 
He had not been idle at Canterbury, and his 
success in making converts had been remark- 
able. At Canterbury and London the Minorites 
had secured for themselves a firm footing. The 
Universities were next invaded. The two Richards 
.eached Oxford about October, 1225, and as before 
were received with great cordiality by the Domi- 
nicans, and hospitably entertained for eight days. 
Before a week was out they had got the loan of a 
house or hall in the parish of St. Ebbs, and had 
started lectures and secured a large following. Here 
young Esseby joined them, sent on it seems by 
Agnellus from London to assist in the work; a year 
or so older than when he first landed, and having 
shown in that time unmistakable signs of great 
capacity and entire devotion to the work. Esseby 
was quite able to stand alone. 
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Once more the two Richards moved on to North- 
ampton, where an "opening from the Lord" seemed 
to have presented itself. By this time the whole 
country was on the tip-toe of expectation and crowds 
of all classes had given in their adhesion to the new 
missionaries. No! it was not grandeur or riches or 
honour or learning that were wanted above all things 
not these, but Goodness, Meekness, Simplicity, 
and Truth. The love of money was the root of all 
evil. The Minorites were right. When men with 
a divine fervour proclaim a truth, or even half a 
truth, which the world has forgotten, there is never 
any lack of enthusiasm in its acceptance. In five 
years from their first arrival the Friars had estab- 
lished themselves in almost every considerable town 
in England, and where one order settled the other 
came soon after, the two orders in their first begin- 
ning co-operating cordially. It was only when their 
faith and zeal began to wax cold that jealousy broke 
forth into bitter antagonism. 
In no part of England were the Franciscans received 
with more enthusiasm than in Norfolk. They appear 
to have established themselves at Lynn, Yarmouth, 
and Norwich in 1226. Clergy and laity, rich and poor, 
united in offering to them a ready homage. To this 
day a certain grudging provincialism is observable in 
the East Anglian character. A Norfolk man dis. 
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appear that the Minorites made but little way. Not 
so was it in England; there the supply of brethren 
animated by genuine enthusiasm and burning zeal 
for the cause they had espoused was unexampled. 
Perhaps there more than anywhere else such 
labourers were needed, perhaps too they had a fairer 
field. Certainly there they were truer to their first 
principles than elsewhere. 
Outside the city walls at Lynn and York and 
Bristol; in a filthy swamp at Norwich, through 
which the drainage of the city sluggishly trickled 
into the river, never a foot lower than its banks; 
in a mere barn-like structure, with walls of mud, at 
Shrewsbury, in the " Stinking Alley "in London, the 
Minorites took up their abode, and there they lived 
on charity, doing for the lowest the most menial 
offices, speaking to the poorest the words of hope, 
preaching to learned and simple such sermons- 
short, homely, fervent, and emotionalas the world 
had not heard for many a day. How could such 
evangelists fail to win their way ? " Before Henry 
IlI.'s reign was half over the predominance of the 
Franciscans over Oxford was almost supreme. At 
Cambridge their influence was less dominant only 
because at Cambridge there was no commanding 
genius like Robert Grosseteste to favour and support 
them. 
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St. Francis's hatred of book-learning was the one 
.,entiment that he never was able to inspire among 
his followers. Almost from the first scholars, 
students, and men of learning were attracted by the 
irresistible charm of his wonderful moral persuasive- 
ness; they gave in their adherence to him in a vague 
hope that by contact with his surpassing holiness 
virtue would go out of him, and that somehow the 
divine goodness which he magnified as the one thing 
needful would be communicated to them and supply 
that which was lacking in themselves;but they 
could not bring themselves to believe that culture 
and holiness were incompatible or that nearness to 
God was possible only to those who were ignorant 
a.nd uninstructed. We should have expected learn- 
ing among the Dominicans, but very soon the Eng- 
lish Franciscans became the most learned body in 
Europe, and that character they never lost till the 
suppression of the monasteries swept them out of 
the land. Before Edward I. came to the throne, in 
less than-fifty years after Richard Ingnvorth and his 
little band landed at Dover, Robert Kilwarby, a 
Franciscan friar, had been chosen Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Bonaventura, the General of the 
Order, had refused the Archbishopric of York. In 
I28x Jerome of Ascoli, Bonaventura's successor as 
General, was elected Pope, assuming the name of 
Nicholas IV. 
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carry out that object in simple reliance upon what 
we now call the Voluntary Principle. St. Francis saw, 
and saw much more clearly than even we of the 
nineteenth century see it, that the Parochial system 
is admirable, is a perfect system for the village, that 
it is unsuited for the town, that in the tows the 
attempt to work it had ended in a miserable and 
scandalous failure. The Friars came as helpers of 
the poor town clergy, just when those clergy had 
begun to give up their task as hopeless. They came 
as missionaries to those whom the town clergy had 
got to regard as mere lariahs. They came to 
strengthen the weak hands, and to labour in a new 
field. St. Francis was the ff ohn Wesley of he thirteenth 
century, whom the Church did not cast out. 
Rome has never been afraid of fanaticism. She 
has always known how to utilise her enthusiasts 
fired by a new idea. The Church of England has 
never known how to deal with a man of genius. 
From Wicklif to Frederick Robertson, from Bishop 
Peacock to Dr. Rowland Williams, the clergyman 
who has been in danger of impressing his personality 
upon Anglicanism, where he has not been the object 
of relentless persecution, has at least been regarded 
with timid suspicion, has been shunned by the pru- 
dent men of low degree, and by those of high degree 
has been--forgotten. In the Church of England 
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when it came to be carried into practice by creatures 
of flesh and blood, it proved to be something to dream 
of, not to live. And yet, even as it was, its effects upon 
the Church, nay, upon the whole civilized world, 
were enormous. If, one after another, the Mendicant 
orders declined, if their zeal grew cold, their sim- 
plicity of life faded, and their discipline relaxed; 
if they became corrupted by that very world which 
they promised to purify and deliver from the do- 
minion of Mammon--this is only what has happened 
again and again, what must happen as long as men 
are men. In every age the prophet has always 
asked for the unattainable, always pointed to a 
higher level than human nature could breathe in, 
always insisted on a measure of self-renunciation 
which saints in their prayers send forth the soul's 
lame hands to clutch---in their ecstasy of aspiration 
hope that they may some day arrive at. But, alas! 
they reach it--never. And yet the saint and the 
prophet do not live in vain. They send a thrill of 
noble emotion through the heart of their generation, 
and the divine tremor does not soon subside; they 
gather round them the pure and generous--the lofty 
souls which are not all of the earth earthy. In such, 
at any rate, a fire is kindled by the spark that has 
fallen from the altar. By-and-by it is the fuel that 
fails ; then the old fire, after smouldering for a while, 
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goes out, and by no stirring of the dead embers can 
you make them flame again. You may cry as loudly 
as you will, " Pull down the chimney that will not 
draw, and set up another in its place !" That you 
may do if you please; another fire you may have, 
but the new will not be as the old, 
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The rude forefathers of the hamlet . . ." 

[It the autumn of x878, while on a visit at Rougham 
Hall, Norfolk, the seat of Mr. Charles North, my 
kind host drew my attention to some large boxes of 
manuscripts, which he told me nobody knew any- 
thing about, but which I was at liberty to ransack 
to my heart's content. I at once dived into one oi 
the boxes, and then spent half the night in examining 
some of its treasures. The chest is one of many, 
constituting in their entirety a complete apparatus 
for the history of the parish of Rougham from the 
time of Henry the Third to the present day--so 
complete that it would be difficult to find in England 
a collection of documents to compare with it. 
The whole parish contains no more than 2,6z 7 
acres, of which about thirty acres were not included 
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in the estate slowly piled up by the Yelvertons, and 
purchased by Roger North in 69o. 
Yet the charters and evidences of various kinds 
which were handed over with this small property, 
and which date before the sixteenth century, count 
by thousands. The smaller strips of parchment or 
vellumnfor the most part conveyances of land, and 
having seals attached--have been roughly bound 
together in volumes, each containing about one hun- 
dred documents, and arranged with some regard to 
chronology, the undated ones being collected into 
volume by themselves. I think it almost certain 
that the arranging of the early charters in their rud 
covers was carried out before I5OO ..D., and I have 
a suspicion that they were grouped together by 
William Yelverton, "the cursed Norfolk Justice" 
the Paston Letters, who inherited the estate from 
his mother in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
When Roger North. purchased the preperty the 
ancient evidences were handed over to him as a 
matter of course; and there are many notes in his 
handwriting showing that he found the collection in 
its present condition, and that he had bestowed 
much attention upon it. Blomefield seems to have 
been aware of the existence of the Rougham muni- 
ments, but I think he never saw them; and for one 
hundred and fifty years, at least, they had lain for. 
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inferences from such returns as these, and bring to 
bear upon them the sidelights which further evi- 
dence affords, that differences of opinion arise among 
inquirers. I really know nothing about the Midlands 
in the Middle Ages; I am disgracefully ignorant of 
the social condition of the South and West; but the 
early history of East Anglia, and especially of Norfolk, 
has for long possessed a fascination for rt ; and 
though I am slow to arrive at conclusions, and have 
a deep distrust of those historians who, l or every 
pair of facts, construct a Trinity of Theories, I feel 
sure of my ground on some matters, because I have 
done my best to use all such evidence as has come 
in my way.] 

Few things have struck me more forcibly since | 
have cast in my lot among country people, than the 
strange ignorance which they exhibit of the history oJ 
themselves. I do not allude to those unpleasant 
secrets which we should be very sorry indeed for our 
next-door neighbours to be acquainted with, nor to 
any such matters as our experience or memories of 
actual facts could bring to our minds; I mean some- 
thing very much more than that. Men and women 
are not only the beings they appear to be at any one 
moment of their lives, they are not single separate 
atoms like grains of sand. Rather they are like 
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branches or leaves of some great tree, from which 
they have sprung and on which they have grown, 
whose life in the past has come at last to them in 
the present, and without whose deep anchorage in 
the soil, and its ages of vigour and vitality, not a bud 
or a spray that is so fresh and healthful now would 
have had any existence. 
Consider for a momentmWho are we, and what do 
we mean by Ourselves? When I meet a ragged, 
shuffling tramp on the road (and I meet a good many 
of them in my lonely walks) I often find myself ask- 
ing the question, " How did that shambling vagabond 
come to his present condition ? Did his father turn 
him out of doors ? Did his mother drink ? Did he 
learn nothing but lying and swearing and thieving 
when he was a child ? Was his grandfather hanged 
for some crime, or was his great-grandfather a ruffian 
killed in a fight ? " And I say to myself, "Though 
I do not know the truth, yet I am sure that man was 
helped towards his vagabondism, helped to become 
an outcast as he is, by the neglect or the wickedness, 
the crimes or the bad example of his fathers and 
forefathers on one side or the other; for if he had 
come of decent people on both sides, people who had 
been honestly and soberly brought up themselves, as 
they tried to bring up their children, yonder dirty 
tramp would not and could not have sunk to his 
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is new to you about a parish that joins your own; 
and because what was going on among your close 
neighbours at any one time would be in the main 
pretty much what would be going on among your 
forefathers, in bringing before you the kind of life 
which people led in the adjoining parish of Rougham 
six hundred years ago, I should be describing pre- 
cisely the life which people were leading here in this 
parish where we are now--people, remember, vhose 
blood is throbbing in the veins of some of you pre- 
sent ; for from that dust that lies in your churchyard 
yonder I make no doubt that some of you have 
sprung--you whom I am speaking to now. 
Six hundred years ago! Yes, it is a long time. 
Not a man of you can throw his thoughts back to so 
great a lapse of time. I do not expect it of you ; but 
nevertheless I am going to try to give you a picture 
of a Norfolk village, and that a village which you all 
know better than I do, such as it was six hundred 
years ago. 
In those days an ancestor of our gracious Queen, 
who now wears the crown of England, was king; 
and the Prince of Wales, whom many of you must 
have seen in Norfolk, was named Edward after this 
same king. In those days there were the churches 
standing generally where they stand now. In those 
days, too, the main roads ran pretty much where 
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And this brings me to a point where I must needs 
enter into some explanations. Six hundred years 
ago all the land in England was supposed to belong 
to the king in the first instance. The king had in 
former times parcelled it out into tracts of country, 
some large and some small, and made over these 
tracts to his great lords, or barons, as they were 
called. The barons were supposed to hold these 
tracts, called fiefs, as tenants of the king, and in 
return they were expected to make an acknowledg- 
ment to the king in the shape of some service, which, 
though it was not originally a money payment, yet 
became so eventually, and was always a substantial 
charge upon the land. These fiefs were often 
made up of estates in many different shires; and, 
because it was impossible for the barons to cultivate 
all their estates themselves, they let them out to sub- 
tenants, who in their turn were bound to render 
services to the lord of the fief. These sub-tenants 
were the great men in the several parishes, and be- 
came the actual lords of the manors, residing upon 
the manors, and having each, on their several 
manors, very large powers for good or evil over the 
tillers of the soil. 
A manor six hundred years ago meant something 
very different from a manor now. The lord was a 
petty king, having his subjects very much under his. 
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whereby he could be set free, and that was if he 
could get a bishop to ordain him. The fact of a man 
being ordained at once made him a free man, and a 
knowledge of this fact must have served as a very 
strong inducement to young people to avail them- 
selves of all the helps in their power to obtain some- 
thing like an education, and so to qualify themselves 
for admission to the clerical order and to the rank ot 
free-man. 
At Rougham there was a certain Ralph Red, who 
was one of these villeins under the lord of the manor, 
a certain William le Butler. Ralph Red had a son 
Ralph, who I suppose was an intelligent youth, and 
made the most of his brains. He managed to get 
ordained about six hundred years ago, and he became 
a chaplain, perhaps to that very chapel of ease I 
mentioned before. His father, however, was still a 
villein, liable to all the villein services, and belongiug 
to the manor and the lord, he and all his offspring. 
Young Ralph did not like it, and at last, getting the 
money together somehow, he bought his father's 
freedom, and, observe, with his freedom the freedom 
of all his father's children too, and the price he paid 

mandate to the Sheriff of Norfolk and S, iffolk, who were to be 
taken and reduced to villeinage, and their goods seized. Six of 
them pleaded that they were citizens of Norwich--the city being 
about four miles from Cossev. 
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was twenty marks. That sounds a ridiculously 
small sum, but I feel pretty sure that six hundred 
years ago twenty marks would be almost as difficult 
for a penniless young chaplain to get together as 
'Soo for a penniless young curate to amass now. 
the younger Ralph, who bought his father's freedom, 
I know little more; but, less than one hundred and 
fifty years after the elder man received his liberty, 
a lineal descendant of his became lord of the manor 
of Rougham, and, though he had no son to carry on 
his name, he had a daughter who married a learned 
judge, Sir William Yelverton, Knight of the Bath, 
whose monument you may still see at Rougham 
Church, and from whom were descended the Yelver- 
tons, Earls of Sussex, and the present Lord Avon- 
more, who is a scion of the same stock. 
When Ralp'_ Red bought his father's freedom of 
William le Butler, William gave him an acknow- 
ledgment for the money, and a written certificate of 
the transaction, but he did not sign his name. In 
those days nobody signed their names, not because 
they could not write, for I suspect that just as large 
a proportion of people in England could write well 
six hundred years ago, as could have done so forty 

* N.B.--A man could not buy his own freedom, Merewether's 
Boroughs, ' i. 350. Compare too Littleton on "Tenures, * 
65,66. 
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was Sir Richard le Butler, who died about t28o, 
leaving behind him one son, our friend William, and 
three daughters. Unfortunately, William le Butler 
survived his father only a very short time, and he 
left no child to succeed him. The result was that 
the inheritance of the old knight was divided among 
his daughters, and what had been hitherto a single 
lordship became three lordships, each of the par- 
ceners looking very jealously after his own interest, 
and striving to make the most of his powers andright 
Though each of the husbands of Sir Richard le 
Butler's daughters was a man of substance and 
influence--yet, when the manor was divided, no one 
of them was anything like so great a person as the 
old Sir Richard. in those days, as in our own, there 
were much richer men in the country than the 
country gentlemen, and in Rougham at this time 
there were two very prosperous men who were com- 
peting with one another as to which should buy up 
most land in the parish, and be the great man of the 
place. The one of these was a gentleman called 
Peter the Roman, and the other was called Thomas 
the Lucky. They were both the sons of Rougham 
people, and it will be necessary to pursue the history 
of each of them to make you understand how things 
went in those "good old times." 
First let me deal with Peter the Roman. He was 
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the son of a Rougham lady named Isabella, by an 
Italian gentleman named Iacomo de Ferentino, or 
if you like to translate it into English, James of 
Ferentinum. 
How James of Ferentinum got to Rougham and 
captured one of the Rougham heiresses we sha!l 
never know for certain. But we do know that in the 
days of King Henry, who was the father of King 
Edward, there was a very large incursion of Italian 
clergy into England, and that the Pope of Rome got 
preferment of all kinds for them. In fact, in King 
Henry's days the Pope had immense power in Eng- 
land, and it looked for a while as if every valuable 
piece of preferment in the kingdom would be bestowed 
upon Italians who did not know a word of English, 
and who often never came near their livings at all. 
One of these Italian gentlemen, whose name was 
yohn de Ferentino, was very near being made Bishop 
of Norwich;  he was Archdeacon of Norwich, but 
though the Pope tried to make him bishop, he 
happily did not succeed in forcing him into the see 
that time, and John of Ferentinum had to content 
himself with his archdeaconry and one or two other 
preferments. 

x At the death of Thomas de Blunville in 1236. John de 
Ferentino must have been almost supreme in the diocese. The 
see was practica|Iy vacant fo" three years. 
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 Agatha of Cringleford ; and he seems to have died, 
leaving his widow and daughter fairly provided for; 
and they lived in a house at Rougham, which I dare 
say Richard of Leicester had bought. I have no 
doubt that young Peter Romayn was a young gentle- 
man of means, and it is clear that Matilda was a 
very desirable bride. But then Peter couldn't marry! 
How was it to be managed ? I think it almost cer- 
tain that no religious ceremony was performed, but 
I have no doubt that the two plighted their troth 
either to each, and that somehow they did become 
man and wife, if not in the eyes of Canon Law, yet 
by the sanction of a higher law to which the con- 
sciences of honourable men and women appeal 
against the immoral enactments of human legis- 
lation. 
Among the charters at Rougham I find eighteen 
or twenty which were executed by Peter Romayn 
and Matilda. In no one of them is she called his 
wife; in all of them it is stipulated that the property 
shall descend to whomsoever they shall leave it, and 
in only one instance, and there I believe by a mistake 
of the scribe, is there any mention of their lawful 
heirs. They buy land and sell it, sometimes sepa- 
rately, more often conjointly, but in all cases the 
interests of both are kept in view ; the charters are 
witnessed by the principal people in the place, in- 
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was presented by the Prior of Westacre Monastery 
to the Rectory of Bodney at the other end of the 
county, where, let us hope, he died in peace. 
It is a curious fact that Peter Romayn was not the 
only clergyman in Rougham whom we know to have 
been married. As for Peter Romayn, I believe he 
was an honourable man according to his light, and 
as far as any men were honourable in those rough 
days. But for the other. I do not feel so sure about 
him. 
I said that the two prosperous men in Rougham 
six hundred years ago were Peter Romayn and 
Thomas the Lucky, or, as his name appears in the 
Latin Charters, Thomas Felix. When Archdeacon 
Middleton gave up living at Rougham, Thomas 
Felix bought his estate, called the Lyng House; 
and shortly after he bought another estate, which, in 
fact, was a manor of its own, and comprehended 
thirteen free tenants and five villeins; and, as though 
this were not enough, on September 24, I29Z, he 
took a lease of another manor in Rougham for six 
years, of one of the daughters of Sir Richard le 
Butler, whose husband, I suppose, wanted to go 
elsewhere. Before the lease expired he died, leaving 
behind him a widow named Sara and three little 
daughters, the eldest of whom cannot have been 
more than eight or nine years old. This was in the 
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lutely reckless of consequences when once their 
passions were roused. "As well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb" was a saying that had a grim truth in it. 
When a violent ruffian knew that if he robbed his 
host in the night he would be sure to be hung for 
it, and if he killed him he could be no more than 
hung, he had nothing to gain by letting him live, and 
nothing to lose if he cut his throat. Where another 
knew that by tampering with the coin of the realm 
he was sure to go to the gallows for it, he might as 
well make a good fight before he was taken, and 
murder any one vho stood in the way of his escape. 
Hanging went on at a pace which we cannot con- 
ceive, for in those days the criminal law of the land 
was not, as it is now, a strangely devised machinery 
for protecting the wrongdoer, but it was an awful 
and tremendous power for slaying all who were 
dangerous to the persons or the property of the 
community. 
The law of the Church, on the other hand, was 
ush-more lenient. To hurry a man to death with 
his sins and crimes fresh upon him, to slaughter 
men wholesale for acts that could not be regarded 
as enormously wicked, shocked those who had learnt 

the middle of the street in London.--" Chron. of Edward 
I. and Edward II.," vol. i. p. to2. Ed. Stubbs. Rolls 
Series, 
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that the Gospel taught such virtues as mercy and 
longsuffering, and gave men hopes of forgiveness on 
repentance. The Church set itself against the 
atrocious mangling, and branding, and hanging that 
was being dealt out blindly, hastily, and indiscrimi- 
nately, to every kind of transgressor; and inasmuch 
as the Church law and the law of the land six 
hundred years ago were often in conflict, the Church 
law acted to a great extent as a check upon the 
shocking ferocity of the criminal code. And this is 
how the check was exercised. 
A man who was a cleric was only half amenable to 
the law of the land. He was a citizen of the realm, 
and a subject of the king, but he was more ; he owed 
allegiance to the Church, and claimed the Church's 
protection also. Accordingly, whenever a cleric got 
into trouble, and there was only too good cause to 
believe that if he were brought to his trial he would 
have a short shrift and no favour, scant justice and 
the inevitable gallows within twenty-four hours at 
the longest, he proclaimed himself a cleric, and de- 
manded the protection of the Church, and was forth- 
with handed over to the custody of the ordinary or 
bishop. The process was a clumsy one, and led, of 
course, to great abuses, but it had a good side. As 
a natural and inevitable consequence of such a 
privilege accorded to a class, there was a very 
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strong inducement to become a member of that class; 
and as the Church made it easy for any fairly edu- 
cated man to be admitted at any rate to the lower 
orders of the ministry, any one who preferred a pro- 
fessional career, or desired to give himself up to a 
life of study, enrolled himself among the clerics, and 
was henceforth reckoned as belonging to the clergy. 
The country swarmed with these clerics. Only a 
small proportion of them ever became ministers ot 
religion ; they were lawyers, or even lawyers' clerks ; 
they were secretaries; some few were quacks with 
nostrums; and these all were just as much clerics as 
the chaplains, who occupied pretty much the same 
position as our curates do now---clergymen, strictly 
so called, who were on the look out for employment, 
and who earned a very precarious livelihood--or the 
rectors and vicars who were the beneficed clergy, an 
who were the parsons of parishes occupying almost 
exactly the same position that they do at this 
moment, and who were almost exactly in the same 
social position as they are now. Six hundred years 
ago there were at least seven of these clerics in 
Rougham, all living in the place at the same time 
besides John of Thyrsford, the vicar. Five of them 
were chaplains, two were merely clerics. If there 
were seven of these clerical gentlemen whom I happen 
to have met with in nay examination of the Rougham 
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his profit, that was good; what would entail upon 
him a loss, that was evil. 
And this brings me to another point, viz., the law- 
lessness and crime in country villages six hundred 
years ago. But before I can speak on that subject 
it is necessary that I should first try to give you 
some idea of the every-day life of your forefathers. 
What did they eat and drink ? what did they wear ? 
what did they do from day to day? Were they 
happy? content ? prosperous ? or was their lot a 
hard and bitter one? For according to the answer 
we get to questions such as these, so shall we be 
the better prepared to expect the people to have been 
peaceable citizens, or sul!en, miserable, and danger- 
ous ruffians, goaded to frequent outbursts of ferocious 
savagedom by hunger, oppression, hatred, and de- 
spair. 
Six hundred years ago no parish in Norfolk had 
more than a part of its land under tillage. As a rule, 
the town or village, with its houses, great and small, 
consisted of a long street, the church and parsonage 
being situated about the middle of the parish. Not 
far off stood the manor house, with its hall where 
the manor courts were held, and its farm-buildings, 
dovecote, and usually its mill for grinding the corn 
of the tenants. No tenant of the manor might take 
his corn to be ground anywhere exceot at the lord's 
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mill; and it is easy to see what a grievance this 
would be felt to be at times, and how the lord of the 
manor, if he were needy, unscrupulous, or extortion- 
ate, might grind the faces of the poor while he 
ground their corn. Behind most of the houses in the 
village might be seen a croft or paddock, an orchard 
or a small garden. But the contents of the gardens 
were very different from the vegetables we see 
now; there were, perhaps, a few cabbages, onions, 
parsnips, or carrots, and apparently some kind 
of beet or turnip. The potato had never been 
heard of. 
As for the houses themselves, they were squalid 
enough for the most part. The manor house was 
often built of stone, vhen stone was to be had, or 
where, as in Norfolk, no stone was to be had, then of 
flint, as in so many of our church towers. Usually, 
however, the manor house was built in great part ot 
timber. The poorer houses were dirty hovels, run 
up " anyhow," sometimes covered with turf, some- 
times with thatch. None of them had chimneys. 
Six hundred years ago houses with chimneys were at 
least as rare as houses heated by hot-water pipes are 
now. Moreover, there were no brick houses. It is 
a curious fact that the art of making bricks seems to 
have been lost in England for some hundreds ot 
years. The labourer's dwelling had no windoxvs; 
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f the hole in the roof which let out the smoke rendered 
windows unnecessary, and, even in the houses of the 
well-to-do, glass windows were rare. In many cases 
oiled linen cloth served to admit a feeble semblance 
of light, and to keep out the rain. The labourer's 
fire was in the middle of his house; he and his wife 
and children huddled round it, sometimes grovelling 
in the ashes; and going to bed meant flinging them- 
selves down upon the straw which served them as 
mattress and feather bed, exactly as it does to the 
present day in the gipsy's tent in our byways. The 
labourer's only light by night was the smouldering 
fire. Why should he burn a rushlight when there 
was nothing to look at ? and reading was an ac- 
complishment which few labouring men were 
masters of. 
As to the food of the majority, it was of the 
coarsest. The fathers of many a man and woman 
in every village in Norfolk can remember the time 
when the labourer looked upon wheat-bread as a 
rare delicacy; and those legacies which were left by 
kindly people a century or two ago, providing for the 
weekly distribution of so many white loaves to the 
poor, tell us of a time when the poor man's loaf was 
as dark as mud, and as tough as his shoe-leather. 
In the winter-time things went very hard indeed 
with all classes. There was no lack of fuel, for the 
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while the hive was claimed by one, the next swarm 
might become the property of another. 
As for the drink, it was almost exclusively water, 
beer, and cider.* Any one who pleased might brew 
beer without tax or license, and everybody who was 
at all before the world did brew his own beer accord- 
ing to his own taste. But in those days the beer 
was very different stuff from that which you are 
familiar with. To begin with, people did not use 
hops. Hops were not put into beer till long after 
the time we are concerned with. I dare say they 
flavoured their beer with horehound and other herbs, 
but they did not understand those tricks which 
brewers are said to practise now-a-days for making 
the beer "heady" and sticky and poisonous. I am 
not prepared to say the beer was better, or that yot 
would have liked it; but I am pretty sure that in 
those days it was easier to get pure beer in a country 
village than it is now, and if a man chose to drink 
bad beer he had only himself to thank for it. There 
was no such monopoly as there is now. I am in- 
clined to think that there were a very great many 
mor people who sold beer in the country parishes 
than sll it now, and I am sorry to say that the beer. 

* On a court roll of the manor of Whissonsete, of the date 
July 22, I355, I find William Wate fined " iiij botell cideri quia 
fecit dampnum in bladis domiui." 
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covered with loathsome sores, living heaven knows 
flow. They were called by the common nam of 
lepers, and probably the leprosy strictly so called 
was awfully common. But the children must have 
swarmed with vermin; and the itch, and the scurvy, 
and the ringworm, with other hideous eruptions, 
must have played fearful havoc with the weak and 
sickly. 
As for the dress of the working classes, it was 
hardly dress at all. I doubt whether the great mass 
of the labourers in Norfolk had more than a single 
garment--a kind of tunic leaving the arms and legs 
bare, with a girdle of rope or leather round the waist, 
in which a man's knife was stuck, to use sometimes 
for hacking his bread, sometimes for stabbing an 
enemy in a quarrel. As for any cotton goods, such 
as are familiar to you all, they had never been 
dreamt of, and I suspect that no more people in 
Norfolk wore linen habitually than now wear silk. 
Money was almost inconceivably scarce. The 
labourer's wages were paid partly in rations of food, 
partly in other allowances, and only partly in 
money; he had to take what he could get. Even 
the quit-rent, or what I have called the ground rent, 
was frequently compounded for by the tenant being 
required to find a pair of gloves, or a pound of cum- 
IO 
min, or some other acknowledgment in lieu of a 
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less mercenary, perhaps, but only less pushing and 
successful in their usury. 
It is often said that the monasteries were the 
great supporters of the poor, and fed them in times 
of scarcity. It may be so, but I should like to see 
the evidence for the statement. At present I doubt 
the fact, at any rate as far as Norfolk goes.  On the 
contrary, I am strongly impressed with the belief 
that six hundred years ago the poor had no friends. 
The parsons were needy themselves. In too many 
eases one clergyman held two or three livings, took 
his tithes and spent them in the town, and left a 
chaplain with a bare subsistence to fill his place in 
the country. There was no parson's wife to drop in 
and speak a kind word--no clergyman's daughter to 
give a friendly nod, or teach the little ones at Sun- 
day schoolno softening influences, no sympathy, 
no kindliness. What could you expect of people 
with such dreary surroundings?what but that 
which we know actually was the condition of affairs ? 
The records of crime and outrage in Norfolk six 

* The returns of the number of poor people supported by the 
monasteries, which are to be found in the "Valor Ecclesias- 
ticus," are somewhat startling. Certainly the monasteries did 
not return less than they expended in alms. Note, too, the 
complaint of the St. Alban's men to Wat Tyler, who are said 
to have slandered the abbey " de retentione stipendiorura 
pauperum." Walsingham, i. 469. 
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other tenants pulled it down, and there was a serious 
disturbance, and the matter dragged on in the law 
courts for four years and more. Or as when the 
Prior of Wymondham impleads William de Calthorp 
for interfering with his foldage at Burnham ; Calthorp 
replying that the Prior had no right to foldage, and 
that he (Calthorp) had the right to pull the fold down. 
In these cases, of course, there would be a general 
gathering and a riot, for every one's interest was at 
stake; but it was not only when some general 
grievance was felt that people in those days were 
ready for a row. 
It really looks as if nothing was more easy than 
to collect a band of people who could be let loose 
anywhere to work any mischief. One man had a 
claim upon another for a debt, or a piece of land, or 
a right which was deniedhad the claim, or fancied 
he hadand he seems to have had no difficulty in 
getting together a score or two of roughs to back 
him in taking the law into his own hands. As when 
John de la Wade in 127o persuaded a band of men 
to help him in invading the manor of Hamon de 
Clere, in this very parish of Tittleshall, seizing the 
corn and threshing it, and, more wonderful still, 
cutting down timber, and carrying it off. There are 
actually two other cases of a precisely similar kind 
recorded this same year, one where a gang of fellows 
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in broad day seems to have looted the manors o 
Dunton and Mileham ; the other case was where a 
mob, under the leadership of three men, who are 
named, entered by force into the manor of Dunham, 
laid hands on a quantity of timber fit for building 
purposes, and took it away bodily[ A much more 
serious case, however, occurred some years after this 
when two gentlemen of position in Norfolk, with 
twenty-five followers, who appear to have been their 
regular retainers, and a great multitude on foot and 
horse, came to Little Barningham, where in the Hall 
there lived an old lady, Petronilla de Gros; they set 
fire to the house in five places, dragged out the old 
lady, treated her with the most brutal violence, and 
so worked upon her fears that they compelled her to 
tell them where her money and jewels were, and, 
having seized them, I conclude that they left her to 
warm herself at the smouldering ruins of her 
mansion. 
On another occasion there was tt fierce riot at 
Rainham. There the manor had become divided 
into three portions, as we have seen was the case at 
Rougham. One Thomas de Hauville had one por- 
tion, and Thomas de Ingoldesthorp and Robert de 
Scales held the other two portions. Thomas de 
Hauville, peradventure, felt aggrieved because some 
rogue had not been whipped or tortured cruelly 
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enough to suit his notions of salutary justice, where- 
upon he went to the expense of erecting a brand new 
pillory, and apparently a gallows too, to strike terror 
into the minds of the disorderly. The other par- 
ceners of the manor were indignant at the act, and 
collecting nearly sixty of the people of Rainham, 
they pulled down the new pillory and utterly 
destroyed the same. When the case came before 
the judges, the defendants pleaded in effect that if 
Thomas de Hauville had put up his pillory on his 
own domain they would have had no objection, but 
that he had invaded their rights in setting up his 
gallows without their permission. 
If the gentry, and they who ought to have known 
better, set such an example, and gave their sanction 
to outrage and savagery, it was only natural that the 
lower orders should be quick to take their pattern by 
their superiors, and should be only too ready to break 
and defy the law. And so it is clear enough that 
they were. In a single year, the year x285, in the 
hundred of North Erpingham, containing thirty-two 
parishes, the catalogue of crime is so ghastly as 
positively to stagger one. Without taking any 
account of what in those days must have been looked 
upon as quite minor offences--such as simple theft, 
sheep-stealing, fraud, extortion, or harbouring felons 
---there were eleven men and five women put upon 
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their trial for burglary, eight men and four women 
were murdered; there were five fatal fights, three 
men and two women being killed in the frays; and, 
saddest of all, there were five cases of suicide, among 
them two women, one of whom hanged herself, the 
other cut her throat with a razor. We have in the 
roll recording these horrors very minute particulars 
ot the several cases, and we know too that, not many 
months before the roll was drawn up, at least eleven 
desperate wretches had been hanged for various 
offences, and one had been torn to pieces by horses 
for the crime of debasing the king's coin. It is im- 
possible for us to realize the hideous ferocity of such 
a state of society as this ; the women were as bad as 
the men, furious beldames, dangerous as wild beasts, 
without pity, without shame, without remorse; and 
finding life so cheerless, so hopeless so very very 
dark and miserable, that when there vas nothing to 
be gained by killing any one else they killed them- 
selve 
Anywhere, anywhere out of the world ! 
Sentimental people who plaintively sigh for the 
good old times will do well to ponder upon these 
facts. Think, twelve poor creatures butchered in 
cold blood in a single yearwithin a circuit of ten 
miles from your own door! Two of these unhappy 
victims were a couple of lonely women, apparently 
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that it contained. Thus, when Alice the divorced 
made up her mind in I3X8 to go away from Rougham 
---perhaps on a pilgrimagemperhaps to Rome--who 
knows ?mshe let her house and land, and all that was 
upon it, live and dead stock, to her sister Juliana for 
three years. The inventory included not only the 
sheep and cattle, but the very hoes and pitchforks, 
and sacks; and everything, to the minutest particular, 
was to be returned without damage at the end of the 
term, or replaced by an equivalent. But this lady, 
a lady of birth and some position, certainly did not 
have two hundred acres under her hands, and would 
have been a very small personage indeed, side by 
side with a dozen of our West Norfolk farmers to- 
day. The difference between the labourer and the 
farmer was, I think, less six hundred years ago than 
it is now. Men climbed up the ladder by steps that 
were more gently graduated; there was no great gulf 
fixed between the employer and the employed. 
I can tell you nothing of the amusements of the 
people in those days. I doubt whether they had any 
more amusement than the swine or the cows had. 
Looking after the fowls or the geese, hunting for the 
hen's nest in the furze brake, and digging out a fox 
or a badger, gave them an hour's excitement or in- 
terest now and again. Now and then a wandering 
minstrel came by, playing upon his rude instrument 
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and now and then somebody would come out from 
Lynn, or Yarmouth, or Norwich, with some new 
batch of songs for the most part scurrilous and 
coarse, and listened to much less for the sake of the 
music than for the words. Nor were books so rare 
as has been asserted. There were even story-books 
in some houses, as where John Senekworth, bailiff 
for Merton College, at Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire, 
possessed, when he died in I314, three books of 
romance; but then he was a thriving yeoman with 
carpets in his house, or hangings for the walls.* 
There was a great deal more coming and going in 
the country villages than there is now, a great deal 
more to talk about, a great deal more doing. The 
courts of the manor were held periodically, and the 
free tenants were bound to attend and carry on a 
large amount of petty business. Then there were 
the periodical visitations by the Archdeacon and 
the Rural Dean, and now and then more august 
personages might be seen with a host of mounted 
followers riding along the roads. The Bishop of 
Norwich was always on the move when he was in 
his diocese; his most favourite places of residence 
were North Elmham and Gaywood ; at both of these 
places he had a palace and a park; that meant that 
there were deer there and hunting, and all the good 
' Rogers' "Hist. of Prices," vol. i. p. I24. 
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After that dreadful year I think there was a change 
for the better, but it must have been a long time 
before the county recovered from the "agricultural 
distress;" and I strongly suspect that the cruel and 
wicked persecution of the Jews, and the cancelling 
of all debts due to them by the landlords and the 
farmers, was in some measure owing to the general 
bankruptcy which the succession of bad seasons had 
brought about. Men found themselves hopelessly 
insolvent, and there was no other way of cancelling 
their obligations than by getting rid of their creditors. 
So when the king announced that all the Jews 
should be transported out of the realm, you may be 
sure that there were very few Christians who were 
sorry for them. There had been a time when the chil- 
dren of Israel had spoiled the Egyptianswas it not 
fitting that another time should have come when the 
children of Israel should themselves be spoiled ? 
The year of the great flood was the frequent talk, 
of course, of all your forefathers who overlived it, and 
here in this neighbourhood it must have acquired an 
additional interest from the fact that Bishop Middle- 
ton died the year after it, and his brother then 
parted with their Rougham property. 
Nor was this all, for Bishop Middleton's successor 
in the see of Norwich came from this immediate 
neighbourhood also. This was Ralph Walpole, son 
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of the lord of the manor of Houghton, in which parish 
the bishop himself had inherited a few acres of land. 
In less than forty years no less than three bishops 
had been born within five miles of where we are this 
evening: Roger de Wesenham,  who became Bishop 
of Lichfie]d in 1245 ; William Midd]eton, who had 
just died ; and Ralph XValpole, who succeeded him. 
There must have been much stir in these parts when 
the news was known. The old people would tell 
how they had seen "young master Ralph " many a 
time when he was a boy scampering over Massing- 
ham Heath, or coming to pay his respects to the 
Archdeacon at the Lyng House, or talking of foreign 
parts with old James de Ferentino or Peter Romayn. 
Now he had grown to be a very big man indeed, and 
there were many eyes watching him on both sides 
of the water. He had a very difficult game to play 
during the eleven years he was Bishop of Norwich, 
for the king was dreadfully m need of money, and, 
being desperate, he resorted to outrageous methods 
of squeezing it from those whom he could frighten 
and force, and the time cameat last when the bishops 
and the clergy had to put a bold face on and to resist 
the tyranny and lawless rapacity of the sovereign. 

' The names of several members of the bisho--'s family occur 
in the Rougham Charters as attesting witnesses, and a Roger 
de Wesenham is found among them more tiaan once. 
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And this reminds me that though archdeacons, and 
bishops, and even an archbishop, in those days might 
be and were very important and very powerful per- 
sonages, they were all very small and insignificant in 
comparison with the great King Edward, the king 
who at this time was looked upon as one of the most 
mighty and magnificent kings in all the world. He, 
too, paid many a visit to Norfolk six hundred years 
ago. He kept his Christmas at Burgh in 28o, and 
in 284 he came down with the good Queen Eleanor 
and spent the whole of Lent in the county ; and next 
year, again, they were in your immediate neighbour- 
hood, making a pilgrimage to Walsingham. A few 
years after this he seems to have spent a week or two 
within five miles of where we are; he came to Castle 
Acre, and there he stayed at the great priory whose 
ruins you all know xvell. There a very stirring 
interview took place between the king and Bishop 
Walpole, and a number of other bishops, and great 
persons who had come down as a deputation to 
expostulate with the king, and respectfully to protest 
against the way in which he was robbing his subjects, 
and especially the clergy, whom he had been for 
years plundering in the most outrageous manner. 
The king gave the deputation no smooth words to 
carry away, but he sent them off with threatening 
frowns and insults and in hot anger. Some days 
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a Now I think on't, 
They should be good men ; their affairs as righteous 
But all hoods make not monks." 

[THE commemoration of the birth of Martin Luther, 
which people would have called his quater-centenary 
if they had not been deterre)d by the terrific ap- 
pearance of so huge a word,(was the occasion of 
many preachments and much lecturing, besides a 
great deal of heroic talk in public and private. 
With so much to encourage cynicism and persiflage 
among us it was comforting to find that the instinct 
of hero-worship is not quite dead, and that the story 
of a great man's life still stirs the heart. It was in- 
evitable that, among the many utterances with which 
we were treated in the year 1883, many should be 
very foolish, and not a few mischievous and erroneous. 
Itinerant Windbags are rarely scrupulous about their 
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next ? " I politely thanked him for his valuabls 
suggestion, and promised to give it my respectful 
attention. The following sketch is the outcome of 
our interview. " Facit indignatio versus."] 
It may be assumed as a fact which scarcely requires 
to be more than stated that there are few subjects 
which the great mass of Englishmen are so curiously 
ignorant of as the History of Monasticism, of the 
constitution of the various Orders, of the fortunes of 
any single religious house, or the discipline to which 
its members were, in theory at least, compelled to 
submit. The assumption being granted, it may 
naturally be asked, How is such ignorance to be 
accounted for? It is due to more causes than one, 
but chiefly and primarily to the vastness of the sub- 
j.ect itself. 
When the monasteries were suppressed by Henry 
VIII. there was an utter obliteration of an order of 
things which had existed in our island for certainly 
more than a thousand years, and how much longer 
it is impossible to say. The names of religious 
houses which are known to have existed before the 
Norman Conquest count by hundreds; the names 
of men and women who presided over such houses 
during the centuries preceding that event count by 
thousands. Some of these religious houses had 
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passed through the strangest vicissitudes ; they had 
been pillaged again and again; they had been burnt 
by Danish marauders ; their inmates driven out into 
the wilderness or ruthlessly put to the sword; their 
lands given over to the spoiler or gone out of culti- 
vation; their very existence in some cases almost 
forgotten; yet they had revived again and again 
from their ashes. When William the Conqueror 
came among us, and that stern- rule of his began, 
there was scarcely a county in England and Wales 
in which one or more religious houses were not to 
be found, and during his reign of twenty-one years 
about thirty new monasteries of one sort or another 
were added to those already existing. 
To begin with, the very word monastery is a mis- 
nomer: the word is a Greek word, and means the 
dwelling-place of a solitary person, living in seclu- 
sion. But, misnomer though it be, th employment 
of the word in a sense so widely different from that 
which it first bore, until it got to designate the 
dwelling-place of a corporate body, among whom no 
solitude was allowed and privacy was almost im- 
possible, is of itself very significant as indicating 
the stages through which the original idea of monas- 
ticism passed. 
It was natural enough, when society was in a con- 
dition of profound disorganization, and sensuality 
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and violence were in the ascendant, that men and 
women of gentle nature should, become convinced 
that the higher life could only be lived in lonely 
retirement, far from the sound of human voices and 
the contact of human creatures, whose very nearness 
almost implies sin. But what a vast step from this 
to that other conviction which the developed form of 
monasticism expresses, when experience has con- 
vinced the devout searcher after God that no great 
work can be done in improving the world, or raising 
the tone of society, or in battling with our own 
weaknesses and vices, except by earnest, resolute, 
and disciplined co-operation. It is when we draw 
together that we are strong, and strongest when we 
are labouring shoulder to shoulder for some common 
object, and that no mean and sordid one; it is then 
that we best find deliverance from our self-deception 
and most inveterate delusions, whilst living in the 
light of other's eyes, and subjected to the influence 
and control of a healthy and well-instructed public 
opinion. 
In the thirteenth century (and I shall as much as 
possible confine myself to the limits of that period), 
a monastery meant what we now understand it to 
mean--viz., the abode of a society of men or women 
who lived together in common--who were supposed 
to partake of common meals; to sleep together i 
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one common dormitory; to attend certain services 
together in their common church; to transact cer- 
tain business or pursue certain employments in the 
sight and hearing of each other in the common 
cloister; and, when the end came, to be laid side by 
side in the common graveyard, where in theory none 
but members of the order could find a resting-place 
t'or their bones. When I say " societies of men and 
women " I am again reminded that the other term, 
"convent," has somehow got to be used commonly 
in a mistaken sense. People use the xvord as if it 
signified a religious house tenanted exclusively by 
women. The truth is that a convent is nothing 
more than a Latin name for an association of lbersons 
who have come together with a view to live for a 
common object and to submit to certain rules in the 
ordering of their daily lives. The monastery was 
the common dvelling-place: the convent was the 
society of persons inhabiting it; and the ordinary 
formula used when a body of monks or nuns execute 
any corporate act--such as buying or selling land 
by any legal instrument is, "The Prior and Convent 
of the Monastery of the Holy Trinity at Norwich;" 
"the Abbot and Convent of the Monastery of St. 
Peter's, Westminster; " "the Abbess and Convent 
of the Monastery of St. Mary and St. Bernard at 
Lacock," and so on. 



Bearing in mind, then, that the term convent ha 
to do with a corporation of men or women united 
into an organized society, and that the term monas- 
tery can strictly be applied only to the buildings-- 
he domus, in which that society has its home--it 
will be well at starting that we should endeavour to 
gain some notion of the general plan of these build- 
ings first, and when we have done that that we 
should proceed to deal next with the constitution 
of the society itself and the daily routine of con- 
ventual life. 
A monastery in theory then was, as it was called, 
a Religious House. It was supposed to be the home 
of people whose lives were passed in the worship of 
God, and in taking care of their own souls, and 
making themselves fit for a better world than this 
hereafter. As for this world, it was lying in wicked- 
ness; if men remained in this wicked world they 
would most certainly become contaminated by all its 
pollutions; the only chance of ever attaining to 
-holiness lay in a man or woman's turning his back 
upon the world and running away from it. It was 
no part of a monk's duty to reform the world; all he 
had to do was to look after himself, and to save him- 
self from the wrath to come. It is hardly overstating 
! the case if I say that a monastery was not intended 
to be a benevolent institution; and if a great religious 
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house became, as it almost inevitably did become, 
the centre of civilization and refinement, from which 
radiated light and warmth and incalculable blessings 
far and wide, these results flowed naturally from that 
growth and development which the original founders 
had never looked forward to or could have foreseen, 
but it was never contemplated as an end to be aimed 
at in the beginning. Being a home for religious 
men, whose main business was to spend their days 
and nights in worshipping God, the first requisite, 
the first and foremost, the sine qua non was, that 
there should be a church. 
On the church of a monastery, as a rule, no 
amount of money spent, no amount of lavish orna- 
ment or splendour of decoration, was grudged. 
Sculpture and painting, jewels and gold, gorgeous 
hangings, and stained-glass that the moderns vainly 
attempt to imitate, the purple and fine linen of the 
priestly vestments, embroidery that to this hour 
remains unapproachable in its delicacy of finish and 
in the perfect harmony of coloursall these were 
to be found in almost incredible profusion in our 
monastic churches. You hear some people work 
themselves into a frenzy against the idolatrous 
worship of our forefathers ; but to a monk of a great 
monastery his church was his one idolto possess a 
church that should surpass all others in magnifi- 
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common in the monastic annals than the notices of 
how this and that tower fell down, and how this and 
that choir was falling into ruins, and how this or 
that abbot got into debt by his mania for building. 
There was an everlasting tinkering going o.n at the 
church ; and the surest token that a monastery was 
in a bad way was that its church was in a shabby 
condition. 
The church was, almost invariably, built in the 
form of a cross, facing east and west, the long limb 
of the cross being called the nave, the cross limbs 
being called the transepts, and the shorter limb, or 
head of the cross, being called the choir. The choir, 
as a rule, was occupied exclusively by the monks or 
nuns of the monastery. The servants, workpeople, 
and casual visitors who came to worship were not 
admitted into the choir; they were supposed to be 
present only on sufferance. The church was built 
for the use of the monks ; it was their private place 
of worship. 
Almost as essential to the idea of a monastery as 
the church was the cloister or great quadrangle, in- 
closed on all sides by the high walls of the monastic 
buildings. Its usual position was on the south of 
the church, to gain as much of the sun's rays as 
possible, and to insure protection from the northerly 
and easterly winds in the bitter season. All round this 
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quadrangle ran a covered arcade, whose roof, leaning 
against the high walls, was supported on the inner 
side by an open trellis work in stone--often exhibiting 
great beauty of design and workmanshipthrough 
which light and air was admitted into the arcade. ' 
The open space not roofed in was called the garth, 
and was sometimes a plain grass plat and sometimes 
was planted with shrubs, a fountain of running water 
being often found in the centre, which afforded a 
. 
pleasant object for the eye to rest on. The cloister 
was really the living-place of the monks. Here they 
pursued their daily avocations, here they taught their 
school, they transacted their business, they spent 
their time and pursued their studies, always in 
society, co-operating and consulting, and, as a rule, 
knowing no privacy. 
"But surely a monk always lived in a cell, didn't 
he ?" 
The sooner we get rid of that delusion the better. 
t3e it understood that until Henry II. founded 
the Carthusian Abbey of Witham, in 1178 , there was 
' In other words the thirteenth-century monk passed far the 
greater portion of his time in the open air, except that there was 
a roof over his head. As time went on, and monks became 
more self-indulgent, they did not by any means like the draughts 
and exposure in the cloister, and the old-fashioned open arcades 
were glazed, and the old open walks were turned into splendid 
lounges, comfortable and luxurious, such as the cloisters of Glou 
cester could be made into at a small outlay at the preset day 
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said nothing about they. I must remind you 
that in the thirteenth century the number of books 
in the world was, to say the least, small. A library 
of five hundred volumes would, in those days, have 
been considered an important collection, and, after 
making all due allowances for ridiculous exaggera- 
tion which have been made by ill-informed writers 
on the subject, it may safely be said that nobody in 
the thirteenth century---at any rate in England--- 
would have erected a large and lofty building as a 
receptacle for books, simply because nobody could 
have contemplated the possibility of filling it. Here 
and there amongst the larger and more important 
monasteries there were undoubtedly collections of 
books, the custody of which was intrusted to an 
accredited officer ; but the time had not yet come for 
making libraries well stored with such priceless 
treasures as Leland, the antiquary, saw at Glaston- 
bury, just before that magnificent foundation was 
given as a prey to the spoilers. A library, in any 
such sense as we now understand the term, was not 
only no essential part of a monastery in those days, 
but it may be said to have been a rarity. 
J But if the thirteenth century monastery possessed 
necessarily no great Reading-Room, the Scriptorium, 
or Writing-Room, was almost an essential adjunct. 
In the absence of the printing-Dress, the demand for 
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the education work, the constant replacement oi 
chu,ch service books which the perpetual thumbing 
and fingering would subject to immense wear and 
tear, the great demand for music which, however 
simple, required to be written out large and con- 
spicuous in order to be read with ease, and you get 
a rather serious list of the charges upon the sta- 
tionery department of a great abbey. 
But though by far the greater portion of work done 
in the Scriptorium was mere office Work, the educa- 
tional department, if I may so term it, being 
subsidiary, it must not be forgotten that the literary 
and the historical department also was represented 
in the Scriptorium of every great monastery. In the 
thirteenth century men never kept diaries or journals 
of their own daily lives, but monasteries did. In 
theory, every religious house recorded its own annals, 
or kept a chronicle of great events that were happen- 
ing in Church and State. Where a monastery had 
kept its chronicle going for a long time, it got to be 
regarded almost as a sacred book, and was treated 
with great veneration : it lay in a conspicuous place 
in the Scriptorium, and was under the care of an 
officer who alone was permitted to make entries in 
it. When any great piece of news was brought to 
the monastery that seemed worth putting on record, 
the person giving th information wrote out his 
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England, over a very wide tract of country, and 
sometimes over several minor monasteries which 
were called Cells. Thus the Abbot of St. Alban's 
had under himself the cell of Tynemouth in North- 
umberland and two others in Norfolk--viz., Binham 
and Wymondham, the latter of which eventually 
became an independent abbey---and the heads of 
these cells or subject houses were called Priors. An 
abbey was a monastery which was independent. A 
priory was a monastery which in theory or in fact 
was subject to an abbey. All the Cluniac monasteries 
in England were thus said to be alien priories, 
because they were mere cells of the great Abbey of 
Clugni in France, to which each priory paid heavy 
tribute; while the priors were almost always 
foreigners, and always appointed by the Abbot of 
Clugni, and responsible to him much in the same 
way as a Pacha is to his suzerain the Sultan. On 
the other hand, the Cistercian houses were all 
abbeys, and their abbots sovereigns in alliance or 
confederation with one another, and exercising over 
their several convents supreme jurisdiction, though 
recognizing the Abbot of Citeaux as their over-lord. 
The abbot not only had a separate residence within 
the monastery and lived apart from his monks, but 
he had his separate estate for the maintenance of his 
dignity, and to bear the very heavy expenses which 
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that dignity necessitated, and he had the patronage 
of every office in the convent. These officers were 
numerous. The first of them was the prior, who 
was the abbot's prime minister and head of the 
executive and the abbot's representative in his 
absence. Under him was the sub-prior, sometimes 
a third prior, and then a number of functionaries, to 
whom, as in the case of the abbot, separate estates 
were assigned out of which they were bound to pro- 
vide for certain charges which they were called upon 
to meet as best they could, while a complicated system 
of finance provided for the surplus of one office being 
applied when necessary for the deficiency of another. 
In the great Abbey of Evesham a very elaborate 
constitution was drawn up and agreed to in the year 
1214, after a long dispute between the abbot and 
convent which had lasted for several years, and this 
scheme has come down to us. 
From it we find that certain officers (obedientiaries 
was their technical name)were charged with pro- 
viding certain articles out of the revenue of the 
office. The prior, to whom no mean share of the 
revenues was assigned, had to provide the parchment 
that might be required for business purposes or for 
legal instruments and all other materials for the 
scriptorium, except ink. The manciple was to pro- 
vide all wine and mead, the keeping up the stock of 
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fined to the frequent services in the church. There 
were six services every day, of one kind or another, 
at which the whole convent was supposed to be 
present, and one service at midnight.t The lay 
brethren among the Cistercians, and the servants 
engaged in field labour, were excused attendance at 
the nocturnal service, and those officials of the con- 
vent whose business required them to be absent from 
the precincts were also excused. Indeed, it would 
have been simply impossible for the whole brother- 
hood to assemble at all these services; there would 
have been a dead-lock in twenty-four hours if the 
attempt had ever been made in any of the large 
monasteries, where the inmates sometimes counted 
by hundreds, who all expected their meals punctually, 
and for whom even the simplest cookery necessitated 
that fires should be kept up, the porridge boiled, the 
beer drawn, and the bread baked. Hence, they 
whose hands were full and their engagements many 
really had no time to put in an appearance at church 
seven times in twenty-four hours. While, on the 
other hand, the monk out of office, with nothing par- 
ticular to do, was all the better for having his time 
broken up ; going to church kept him out of mischief, 
and singing of psalms saved him from idle talk, and 

* Peckham's Register, ii., Preface, p. lxviii, et seq. 
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with a taste for art was trying his hand at illumi- 
nating a MS. or rubricating the initial letters ; while 
on the other side, in the north alley, some were pain- 
fully getting by heart the psalms, or practising medi- 
tation--alone in a crowd. 
Within the retirement of that cloister, fenced all 
round, as I have said, wth the high walls and the 
great buildings, there the monks were working, there 
the real conventual life was going on ; but outside the 
cloister, though yet within the precincts, it is difficult 
for us now to realize what a vast hive of industry a 
great monastery in some of the lonely and thinly- 
populated parts of England was. Everything that 
was eaten or drunk or worn, almost everything that 
was made or used in a monastery, was produced upon 
the spot. The grain grew on their own land; the 
corn was ground in their own mill;their clothes 
were made from the wool of their own sheep; they 
had their own tailors and shoemakers, and carpenters 
and blacksmiths, almost within call ; they kept their 
own bees; they grew their own garden-stuff and 
their own fruit; I suspect they knew more of fish- 
culture than, until very lately, we moderns could boast 
of knowing. Nay, they had their own vineyards and 
made their own wine. 
The commissariat of a large abbey must have 
required administrative ability of a very high order, 



inasmuch as a corporation never dies, the convent 
could raise very heavy sums on the security of its 
estates, and take its own time to repay the loans. A 
bishop could not pledge his episcopal estates beyond 
his own lifetime, and the result was that, in the days 
when life assurance was unknown, a bishop who had 
to raise money for a costly lawsuit would have to pay 
a rate of interest which would make our blood run 
cold if we had to pay it, or our hearts leap for joy if 
we could get it in these days of two and three per 
cent. The bishop was always at a disadvantage in 
these appeal cases; he stood to lose everything, and 
he stood to win nothing at all except the satisfaction 
of his conscience that he was struggling for principle 
and right. And thus it came to pass that the monks 
enjoyed this kind of warfare, and rarely shrank from 
engaging in it. Indeed, an appeal to Rome meant 
sending a deputation from the convent to watch the 
case as it was going on, and there was all the delight 
of a foreign tour an a sight of the world--a trip, in 
fact, to the Continent at the expense of the establish- 
ment. 
But when there was no appeal case going on--and 
an appeal was too expensive an amusement to be 
indulged in oftenthere was always a good deal of 
exciting litigation to :eep up the interest of the con- 
vent, and to give them something to think about 
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wholly given over to chess-playing. It was dreadful! 
In other monasteries the monks positively hunted; 
not only the abbots, but the common domestic 
monks! Nay, such things were to be found as 
monks keeping dogs, or even birds, in the cloister. 
Peckham denounces these breaches of decorum as 
grave offences, which were not to be passed over and 
not to be allowed. What! a black monk stalking 
along with a bull-pup at his heels, and a jackdaw, 
worse than the Jackdaw of Rleims, using bad words 
in the garth, and showing an evil example to the 
chorister boys, with his head on one side! 
But, after all, it must be con.fessed that the greatest 
of all delights to the thirteenth-century monks was 
eating and drinking. " Sir, I like my dnner !" said 
Dr. Johnson, and I don't think any one t..hought the 
worse of him for his honest outspokenness. The 
dinner in a great abbey was clearly a very important 
event in the day--I will not say it was the important 
event, but it was a very important one. It must 
strike any one who knows much of the literature of 
this age that the weak point in the monastic life of 
the thirteenth century was the gormandizing. It 
was ex.actly as, I am told, it is on board ship on a 
long voyage, where people have little or, rlothing to 
do, they are always looking forward to the nex meal, 
and the sound of the dinner-bell is the most exciting 
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sound that greets the ear in the twenty-four hours. 
And so with the monks in a great mnastery which 
had grown rich, and in point of fact had more money 
than it knew what to do with: the dinner was the 
event of the day. It is not that we hear much ot 
drunkenness, for we really hear very little of it, and 
where it is spoken of it is always with reprobation. 
Nor is it that we hear of anything like the loathsome 
and disgusting gluttony of the Romans of the empire, 
but eating and drinking, and especially eating, are 
always cropping up; one is perpetually being re- 
minded of them in one way or another, and it is 
significant that when the Cistercian revival began, 
one of the chief reforms aimed at was the rigorous 
simplification of the meals and the curtailing the 
luxury of the refectory. 
But the monks were not the only people in those 
times who had a high appreciation of good cheer. 
When a man of high degree took up his quarters in 
a monastery he by no means wished to be put off 
with salt-fish-and-toast- and-water cheer. Richard 
de Marisco, one of King John's profligate councillors, 
who was eventually foisted into the see of Dur- 
ham, gave the Abbey of St. Alban's the tithes of 
Eglingham, in Northumberland, to help them to 
make their ale better--" taking compassion upon the 
weakness of the convent's drink," as the chronicler 
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tells us. The small beer of St. Alban's, it seems, 
was not so much improved as was to be desired, not- 
withstanding this appropriation of Church pro- 
perty, for twice after this the abbey had the same 
delicate hint given to it that its brewing was not up 
to the mark, when the rectory of Norton, in Hert- 
fordshire, and two-thirds of the tithes of Hartburn, 
in Northumberland, were given to the monastery 
that no excuse might remain for the bad quality of 
the malt liquor. 
And here let me remark in passing that another 
wide-spread delusion needs to be removed from the 
popular mind with regard to the relations between 
the monks and the clergy. We have again and again 
heard people say, "Wonderfully devoted men, those 
monks! Look at the churches all over the land! 
If it had not been for the monks how could all the 
village churches have been built ? The monks built 
them all!" Monks build parish churches I XVhy, 
the monks were always robbing the country parsons, 
and the town parsons, too, for that matter. Every 
vicarage in England represents a spoliation of the 
church, whose rectorial tithes had been appropri- 
ated by a religious house, the parson being left 
with the vicarial tithes, and often not even with 
them, but thrown for his daily bread upon th 
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not going to live by robbing parsons, as the older 
orders had done without remorse. The swindler 
always thinks his victim a fool, and the victim neve 
forgives the smarter man who has taken him in. 
Accordingly the monks always pretended to think 
scorn of the clergy, and when the monasteries fell 
the clergy were the very last people to lament their 
fall. 
And thins brings us to the question of the moral 
condition of the monasteries. Bishop Stubbs has 
called the thirt, eenth century " the golden age of 
English Churchmanship." Subject to correction from 
the greatest of England's great historiansand 
subject to correction, too, from others, who, standing 
in a rank below his unapproachable eminence, are 
yet very much my superiors in their knowledge of 
this subject---I venture to express my belief that the 
thirteenth century was also the golden age of English 
Monachism. Certainly we know much more about 
the monasteries and their inner life during this period 
o 
than at any other time. The materials ready to our 
hand are very voluminous, and the evidence ac- 
cessible to the inquirer is very various. I do not 
believe that any man of common fairness and can- 
dour who should give some years to the careful study 
of those materials and that evidence could rise from 
hi examination with any other impression than 



that, as a body, the monks of the thirteenth century 
were better than their age. Vicious and profligate, 
drunken and unchaste, as a class, they certainly were 
not. Of course there were scandalous brethren. 
Here and therebut rarely, very rarelythere was 
a wicked abbot or prior. Of course there were 
instances of abominations on which one cannot 
dwell; of course there are stories which are bad to 
read ; stories which find their way into the chronicles 
because they were strange or startling; but these 
stories are always told with horror, and ommented 
upon with severity and scorn. Excuse for wicked- 
ness or any palliation of it, you simply never find. 
On the other hand, the intense esbrit de corps of a 
convent of monks went beyond anything that we 
can now realize, and led to grave sins against truth 
and honesty. The forgeries of charters, bulls, and 
legal instruments of all kinds for the glorification of 
a monastery by its members was at least condoned 
only too frequently. It can hardly be doubted that 
the scriptorium of many a religious house must hav 
oeen turned to very discreditable uses by unscrupu. 
lous and clever scribes, with the connivance if not 
with the actual knowledge of the convent, for such 
things were not done in a corner. If the forgeries suc- 
ceededand that they often did succeed we know-- 
the monastery got all the advantage of the rascality; 
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no inquiry was made, and it was tacitly assumed 
that where so much was gained, and the pride o! 
"our house" was gratified, the end justified the 
means. 
There remains one question which may suggest 
itself to our minds as it has often suggested itself to 
others. From what class or classes in society were 
the monks for the most part taken ? This is one of 
the most difficult questions to answer. The late Dr. 
Maitland, who perhaps knew more, and had read 
more, about monks and monasteries than any 
Englishman of his time, professed himself unable to 
answer it ; and my friend Dr. Luard--whose labours 
in this field of research have gained for him a 
European reputation, and whos wonderful industry, 
carefulness, and profound knowledge, qualify him to 
speak with authority on such a point, if any one 
might pronounce upon it--hesitates to give a decided 
opinion. The impression that is left upon my own 
mind is, that the thirteenth-century monk, as a rule, 
was drawn from the gentry class, as distinguished 
from the aristocracy on the one hand, or the artisans 
on the other. In fact, mutatis mutandis, that the 
representatives of the monks of the thirteenth 
century were the Fellows of Colleges of the nine- 
teenth before the recent alteration of University and 
College statutes came into torce. An ignorant monk 
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repeats itself, it is true, but history will not bear 
mimicry. In every melody that wakes the echoes 
there is repetition of this note and that, the same 
single sound is heard again and again; but the 
glorious intertwinings of the several parts, the subtle 
fugues and merry peals of laughter that "flash along 
the chords and go," the wail of the minor, as if crying 
for the theme that has vanished and yet will reappear 
--" like armies whispering where great echoes be "-- 
these things are not mere repetition; they are 
messages from the Eternal Father to the sons ot 
men, reminding them that the world moves on. 
Merely to ape the past, and to attempt to reproduce 
in the nineteenth century the tree that had taken a 
millennium to grow into its maturity in the thirteenth 
and was rudely cut down root and branch in the six- 
teenth, is about as wise as it would be to try and 
make us sing the Hallelujah Chorus in unison! 
Let the dead bury their dead. 
Meanwhile the successors of the thirteenth-century 
monasteries are rising up around us each after his 
kind; Pall Mall swarms with them, hardly less 
splendid than their progenitors, certainly not less 
luxurious. Our modern monks look out at the 
windows of the Carlton and the Athenaeum with 
no suspicion that they are at all like the monks 
of old. Nor are they. They lack the old faith, the 
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old loyalty to their order, and with the old pie- 
turesqueness something else that we can less afford 
to miss--the old enthusiasm. We look back upon 
the men of the thirteenth century with much com- 
placency. A supercilious glance at the past seems 
to give the moderns an excellent opinion of them- 
selves. But suppose the men of the thirteenth 
century could turn the tables upon us, and, from 
their point of view, pass their judgment upon the 
daily life of the conventuals of St. James's, who are, 
after all, only survivals, but just conceivably not 
quite survivals of the fittest; would the monks ol 
old find all things quite up to the highest ideal, or 
would they hide their heads in shame and confusion 
of face compelled to acknowledge that the new is 
in all things so much better than the old ? 
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spite of all our boasted progressall that science has 
taught us, and all that we are supposed to have 
learntthe attitude of the multitude when certain 
dangers threaten, appears to be as it was, and that 
we still hear of shuddering wretches trying to fight 
a dreaded enemy by letting off old muskets and 
drenching portmanteaus with Condy's fluid. 
Such things have been before. Must they recur 
again ? Philosophers comfort us with the assurance 
that our brains are larger than those of our fore- 
fathers. Nay, that the convolutiona of the said 
brains are more complex. How about the moral 
fibre ? Are we never to have stouter hearts or more 
"bowels and mercies ?" In the face of the same 
circumstances, will men for ever show themselves 
the same? Or is it that all these stories of mad 
stampedes and of chaotic anarchy breaking loose 
here and there--anarchy gibbering, blind, profligate 
and senselessly cruelare true only .of exceptional 
communities, as yet unaffected by the great lift 
which optimista confidently believe in, and which 
they unhesitatingly assure us is steadily going on ? 
The cholera has abated, we are told; as we were told 
it would. Thus far we in England have escaped its 
ravages. Expertsand experts are thepeople whose 
vocation it is to speak without doubt or hesitation 
vhenever they speakexoerts assure us that London 
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was never more free from cholera than during this 
present summer. Other expertsthey too speaking 
with authority--confidently affirm that our time is 
coming, that a severe visitation is impending; that 
all we have heard of hitherto of the ravages of 
the epidemic elsewhere, will prove but child's play 
in comparison with that which we shall hear of by 
and by. "And then, sir, you'll see!" That is a 
comforting assurance--at any rate, som of us will 
survive. 
But what do we know of the march of any 
mysterious form of death that has ever appeared in 
bygone ages, suddenly starting up and striding over 
the earth" the land as a garden of Eden before him, 
and behind him a desolate wilderness ? " We have 
most of us read of such frightful visitations in Thucy- 
dides, in Ovid, in Virgil, in Lucretius, not to mention 
the moderns; but if any of us were to write down 
the sum and substance of his knowledge, and attempt 
to discover from any trustworthy evidence the nature, 
the course, and the intensity of any great plague 
that has ever proved a real scourge upon any large 
section of the human race, what would his summing- 
up amount to ? How long would it take to write; 
or rather, when it was written, how long would it 
take to read ? 
This island of Great Britain has more than once 
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been visited by pestilence. De Foe has left us an 
inimitable romance, which he calls " The History oi 
the Plague in London in x665." Howmuch or how 
little of sober fact there may be in those thrilling 
incidents, worked up so marvellously by the great 
novelist, it is impossible to say. That there is at 
least as much of fiction as of fact in the book none 
can doubt. The author was a child when the plague 
was raging--a child of two years' old, toddling about 
the butcher's shop. The plague of x665 did not 
travel far ; out of London its incidence was compara- 
tively trifling. The cholera has visited us again and 
again, but never on a scale to demoralize the people 
at large. Only once in our history has the destroyer 
passed over England, leaving probably no shire un- 
visited by his awful presence, and no parish in which 
there was not one dead. It is never fair to draw 
inferences from the silence of historians; but it is at 
least significant that among all contemporary writers 
who have made mention of the Black Deathmas it 
has been agreed to call itthe Black Death in the 
reign of Edward III.--there is little mention of any 
panic, few ugly tales of desertion of the dying, no 
flagrant instances of miserable creatures crying that 
the wells were poisoned. On the contrary, we have 
proof that as a rule men died at their posts during 
all that trying time, that those in authority never lost 
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wonderful manner; and different from what it had 
been in the East, where bleeding from the nose is the 
fatal prognostic, here [at Florence] there appeared 
certain tumours in the groin or under the armpits, 
some as big as an apple, others as big as an egg; 
and afterwards purple spots in most parts of the 
body" in some cases large and but few in number, 
in others less and more numerous, both kinds the 
usual messengers of death .... They generally 
died," he adds, "the third day from the first appear- 
ance of the symptoms, without a fever or other bad 
circumstance attending." 
" It took men generally in the head and stomach, 
appearing first in the groin," says Villani, "or under 
the armpits, by little knobs or swellings called 
kernels, boils, blains, blisters, pimples, or plague- 
sores ; being generally attended with devouring fever, 
with occasional spitting and vomiting of blood, 
whence, for the most part, they died presently 
or in half a day, or within a day or two at the 
most." 

Less precise and minute is the description of the 
great surgeon, Guido de Chauliac, who nobly stayed 
at Avignon for the six months during which the 
visitation was at its worst; but he too mentions the 
carbuncular swellings in the axillm and the groin, 
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the purple spots, and the violent inflammation of the 
lungs, attended by fatal expectoration of blood. 
As for the Emperor John Cantacuzene, his descrip- 
tion is so flagrantly a mere adaptation of the history 
of the plague at Athens by Thucydides that it must be 
received with caution. It is only in what it omits 
and in what it adds to the older narrative that it pos- 
sesses any great historic value. It agrees with the 
accounts quoted above in making mention of the 
swellings, the blood-spitting, and the awful rapidity 
with which the disease ran its course. It omits all 
mention of the eruption on the surface of the skin, the 
flushed eyes, and, above all, the swollen and inflamed 
condition of the larynx, the cough, the sneezing, and 
the hiccough, which Dr. Collier found so significant. 
Comparing, then, the several accounts which have 
come down to us, meagre though they are, it ought 
to be possible to arrive at some conclusions regarding 
the nature of the plague of the fourteenth century 
which, for the pathologist, would amount to cer- 
tainties. The wonder is that such men as Dr. 
Hecker and his learned translator should have shown 
so much reserve--not to say timidity--in pronouncing 
judgment upon the question. 
A layman runs a risk of incurring withering scorn 
at his presumption, and ridicule at his ignorance who 
ventures to express an opinion--or to have one---on 
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any subject which the medical profession claims as 
within its own domain; and I should not dare to 
speak otherwise than as a very humble inquirer when 
the learned are silent. There are, however, some 
conclusions which may be accepted without hesita- 
tion and which will be admitted by all. 
I. The Black Death was not scarlatina maligna, 
as the plague at Athens undoubtedly was.* 
II. It was not small-pox. 
III. It was not cholera. 
IV. It probably was a variety of the Oriental 
plague, which has reappeared in Europe in more 
modern times, and regarding which they who wish 
to know more must seek their information where it 
is to be found. 
The next question usually asked is, Where did the 
new plague come from ? And here the answer is 
even more uncertain than that to the other question 
--What the great plague was. 
In fact, a careful comparison of such testimony as 
comes to hand leaves the inquirer in a very perplexed 
condition, and inclines him rather to accept than 
reject the old-fashioned theory of a "general corrup. 
tion of the atmosphere" as the only working hypo- 
thesis whereby to account for the startling sponta. 
' "The History of the Plague of Athens," translated from 
Thucydides by C. Cdlier, M.D. London, 187. 
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teaches us to see the throbbing life of the present 
in the throbbing life of the past ? 
Note that these "gentlemen of the House oi 
Commons," who made themselves somewhat dis- 
agreeable in the Parliament of x348, were not the 
warriors who had gone out to fight the King's 
battles, but the burghers who stayed at home, 
heaped up money, and grumbled. It was otherwise 
with the roistering swash-bucklers who came back 
in that glorious autumn. They are said to have 
returned laden with the spoils of France, the plunder 
of Calais, and so on and so on. Calais must have 
been rather a queer little place to afford much 
lunder after all that it had gone through. The 
swash-bucklers doubtless brought prize-money home, 
but it did not all come from France---that is pretty 
certain. Villani, our Florentine friend, tells us of 
an unexampled commercial crisis at Florence about 
this time--brought about, observe, by the English 
conqueror of France not paying his debts. So the 
Bardi and the Peruzzi actually stopped payment; 
for the King owed them a million and a half of 
gold florins, and there was lamentation and distress 
-'of mind, and the level of the Arno rose by reason of 
the flood of tears that fell "from tired eyelids upon 
tired eyes." All that made no difference to the 
swash-bucklers, and up and down England there 
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was wild extravagance, and money seemed to burn 
in people's pockets. Feasting and merriment, and 
all that appertains thereto, were the order of the 
day, and all went merry as a marriage bell. 
The King got all he could get out of the Parlia- 
ment, but he did not get, he could not get, all he 
wished. What was to be done next ? The Pope 
said, " Make peace [" and his Holiness did his little 
best to bring about the desired end. The summer 
of I348 had come, and it seems that at Avignon the 
plague had by this time spent itself, people were 
no longer afraid to go there now, and the Pope 
would peradventure come out of his seclusion and 
receive an embassy. So on the 28th of July Edward 
III. wrote a letter to Pope Clement, and announced 
his intention of sending his ambassadors to Avignon 
to treat about terms. The negotiations fell through, 
and on the 8th of October the King announced by 
proclamation that he was once more going to make 
an inroad upon France with an armed force. He 
did not keep his word. In November a truce was 
patched up somehow; and on the first of the next 
month we find the King once more at Westminster, 
and there he seems to have remained over Christmas. 
If the dates are correctly given, the news from the 
,,vest of England about this time was not likely to 
have provoked much merriment. 
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compass. Two months passed, and the situation 
had seriously changed. On the Ioth of March the 
King issued another letter, in which, after referring 
to the previous proclamation, he further prorogued 
the meeting of Parliament sine die. The reason for 
this step is explained to be "because the deadly 
pestilence in Westminster, and in the City of London, 
and in other places thereabouts, was increasing with 
extraordinary severity" (gravius solito invalesciO. 
It is to be observed that, in the first notice of 
prorogation, no mention is made of the City of 
London, only of Westminster and its neighbourhood. 
In the second, we hear that the plague had already 
extended over a wider area, and was showing no 
signs of abating. Nay, by this time the King and 
his advisers had taken alarm--there was no knowing 
where the mortality would stop. 
Two days after this (I2th of March, 1349) William 
Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, received his letters 
of protection as ambassador for the King in France. 
His safe conduct--for himself and his suitewas to 
extend till Whitsuntide next ensuing (3ISt of May, 
1349). The suite consisted of eight persons, all 
Norfolk men; two were wealthy laymen, two were 
distinguished ecclesmstics, three were country par- 
sons, of one I know nothing. I believe they all got 
back safely, but the three country parsons returned to 
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excuse for fresh encroachments and evasions when 
the opportunity occurred. The jealousy of Roman 
interference continued to increase, and the legislation 
of the first half of the fourteenth century was largely 
taken up with enactments to guard the rights of 
English patrons, from the King downwards. But 
there was always a feeling of insecurity on the part 
of those who had any benefices in their gift, and a 
corresponding feeling on the part of those who were 
candidates for preferment. This led to a vicious 
system, whereby appointments were made with 
almost indecent haste to every vacant cure; institu- 
tion was granted to an applicant for a benefice with 
the least possible delay after a vacancy had once 
been made known; the patron was willing to exer- 
cise his right in favour of any one, rather than not 
exercise it at all ; the candidate for the living knew 
that it was a case of now or never; the Bishop had 
nothing to gain, and something to fear, from asking 
too many questions; and there is some reason to 
think that the parishioners had more voice in the 
matter than they have now. That followed which 
was likely to follow, namely, that the institutions to 
vacant benefices were made as a rule within a very 
few weeks, or even days, after the death of an in- 
cumbent. A man who had got his nomination lost 
no time in presenting himself to the Bishop. There 
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was no widow or family of his predecessor to con- 
ider ; and for every reason, the sooner the new man 
got into the parsonage the better for all parties 
concerned. Moreover, to guard against all chances 
of a disputed claim, the Bishops' Registers of Insti- 
tution were kept with the most scrupulous care, and 
while enormous masses of ecclesiastical records in 
every diocese in England have perished, the Institu- 
tion Books have been preserved with extraordinary 
fidelity, have survived all the troubles and wars and 
spoliation that have gone on, and, speaking within 
certain limits, have been preserved for five hundred 
years from one end of England to the other. It is 
no exaggeration to say that there are hundreds of 
parishes in England of whose incumbents for centuries 
not only a complete list may be made out, but the very 
day and place be set down where those incumbents 
received institution into the benefice either at the 
hands of the Diocesan or his official. This is cer- 
tainly the case in the great East Anglian diocese o,f 
Norwich, which comprehended, in the fourteenth 
century, the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk and a 
portion of Cambridgeshire. We may safely say that 
we are able to tell approximatelywithin a few 
weeks or dayswhen any living fell vacant during 
the period under review, who succeeded, and who 
the patron was who presented to the cure. Nor i, 
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this true only of the secular or parochial clergy. 
Jealous as the religious houses were of their rights 
and privileges, the heads of monasteries, as a rule, 
were compelled to receive institution too at the 
hands of the Bishops of the see in which they were 
situated. They too presented themselves to their 
Diocesan that their elections might be formally 
recognized; and thus the Institution Books contain 
not only the records of the various changes in the 
incumbency of the secular clergy, but also of such 
as were occasioned by the death of all abbots, 
or priors or abbesses as presided over that large 
number of religious houses as were not exempt from 
Episcopal jurisdiction. It is obvious that these 
Records constitute an invaluable body of evidence, 
from which important information may be drawn 
regarding our parochial and ecclesiastical history. 
The Institution Books, as might be expected, con- 
tain a great deal of curious matter besides the mere 
records of admission to benefices, but with this I am 
at present not concerned. 
II. I come now to the Court Rolls, which throw 
much more light upon our parochial history than any 
other documents that have come down to us; their 
information is concerned exclusively with the civil, 
domestic, sometimes with the political life of our 
forefathers; about their religious life, or their con- 
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land; he could sublet it to a mesne tenant, who stood 
to himself precisely in the same relation as he--the 
tenant in caihitestood to the sovereign, the mesne 
tenant in his turn being bound to render certain 
services to his over lord, and liable to forfeit his lease 
--for in theory it was that--if certain contingencies 
happened. It was inevitable that, as time went by, 
the mesne tenant should regard his estate as his 
own, and that the same necessities which compelled 
the tenant in caihite to relax his hold over an outlying 
landed estate would compel the mesne tenant to 
follow his example. The process went on till it was 
becoming a serious difficulty to discover how the 
King was to get his services from the tenant in caihite, 
who had practically got rid of two-thirds of his fief, 
and how he again was to get his services from the 
mesne tenant, who had parted with two-thirds of hie 
estate to half a dozen under tenants. Obviously, 
when the King's scutage had to be levied, there was 
no telling who was liable for it, or how it should 
be apportioned. 
It was to meet this difficulty, and to check the 
prevailing sub-division of landsub-infeudation men 
called it then--that the statute of Quia Emihtores was 
passed in the eighteenth year of King Edward I. 
^.I. 129o]. The result of all the sub-division that 
had been going on had been that the number of what 
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we now call landed estates had largely increased, 
each of them administered on the model of the 
larger fiefs originally granted to the tenants in capite. 
There was a capital mansion in which the lord 
resided, or was supposed to reside, and sub-tenants 
holding their land under the lord, and paying to him 
periodically certain small money rents and rendering 
him certain services. The estate comprehended the 
capital mansion with its appurtenances and the 
domain lands in the lord's occupation, the common 
lands over which the tenants had certain common 
rights, and the lands in the occupation of the tenants, 
which they farmed with more or less freedom for 
their own behoof, Bthe whole constituting a manor 
whose owner was the lord. At certain intervals the 
tenants were bound to appear before their lord and 
give account of themselves ; bound, that is, to show 
cause why they had not performed their services; 
bound to pay their quit rents, whether in money or 
kind; bound to go through a great deal of queer 
business; but above all, as far as our present pur- 
pose is concerned, to do fealty to the lord of the 
manor in every case where the small patches of land 
had changed hands, and pay a fine for entering upon 
land acquired by the various forms of alienation or 
by inheritance. In some manors, if a tenant died 
the lord laid claim to some of his live stock as a 
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heriot, which was forthwith seized by the bailiff of 
the manor; and in all manors, if a man died without 
heirs, his land escheated to the lord of the manor; 
that is, it came back to the lord who in theory was 
the owner of the soil. 
These periodical meetings at which all this busi- 
ness and a great deal else was transacted were called 
the Courts of the Manor, and the Records of these 
Courts were kept with exceeding and most jealous 
scrupulousness; they were invariably drawn up in 
Latin, according to a strictly legal form, and were 
inscribed on long rolls of parchment, and are known 
as Manor Court Rolls. This is not the time to say 
much more about the Court Rolls. They are not 
very easy eadingthey require a somewhat long 
apprenticeship before they can be readily deciphered; 
but when one has once become familiar with them, 
they afford the student some very curious and unex- 
pected information from time to time, though it 
must be allowed that you have to do a good deal of 
digging for every nugget that you find. 
Observe, however, thisthat it is not far from the 
truth to say that in East Angliafor I will not 
travel out of my own provinceevery tiller of the 
soil who occupied a plot of land, however small, was 
sure to be a tenant under some lord of the manor; 
when he died a record of his death was entered uon 
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Marquis of Townshend, where two courts were held 
annually, the series of rolls for the first twenty-two 
years of Edward lII. is complete. Then comes 
one which scarcely deserves to be called a Court 
Roll, so entirely informal is it, and so evidently 
drawn up by some one who did not know his busi- 
ness, and who did not pretend to know it. It is 
little more than a collection of rough memoranda of 
deaths. Twelve of the suitors of the court had died 
without heirs; seven others had come to do fealty to 
the lord as successors to those whose heirs they 
presumably were. Nothing else is recorded. At 
another manor of Lord Townshend's, Raynham 
Parva, between the years 347 and x35o no court 
seems to have been held, though the lord of the 
manor, Thomas de Ingaldesthorp, had died in the 
interval. The scourge of the plague had been so 
awful in its incidence that when the next court was 
held on the 24th July, 35o, fourteen men and four 
women (holders of land, be it remembered) are 
named as having died off, not one of whom had 
left a living representative behind them. In all 
cases their little holdings had escheated to the lord. 
Amongst them was one "John Taleour, clericus." 
Was he the clerk vho, up to this time, had kept the 
Rolls so neatly, and who could not be easily replaced 
after he fell a victim to the plague ? 
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show that the vacancy was due to anything out o! 
the common. During the year ending 25th of March, 
I349, there were 8o institutions in the diocese of 
Norwich, as against 92 in the year I347 and 59 in the 
year x346. The average number of institutions for 
the five years ending 25th of March, x349, was 77. 
Between this date and the end of the month there 
were four institutions only--that is, there was 
nothing abnormal in the condition of the diocese. 
East Anglia had not long to wait. In the valley 
of the Stour, a mile or two from Sudbury, where the 
stream serves as the boundary between Suffolk and 
Essex, the ancestors of Lord Walsingham had two 
manors in the township of Little Cornard--the one 
was called Caxtons, the other was the Manor of 
Cornard Parva. At this latter manor a court was 
held on the 3xst of March--the number of tenants 
of the manor can at no time have exceeded fifty-- 
yet at this court six women and three men are regis- 
tered as having died since the last court was held, 
two months before. 
This is the earliest instance I have yet met with 
of the appearance of the plague among us, and as it 
is the earliest, so does it appear to have been one 
of the most frightful visitations from which any 
town or village in Suffolk or Norfolk suffered during 
the time the pestilence lasted. On the xst of May 



some 4,900 acres. The manorial rights appear to 
have extended over the whole parish. The series 
of Court Rolls is almost unbroken for the reign of 
Edward III. During the years 1346, 1347, and 
1348, ten, six, and nine deaths are registered respec- 
tively. The courts were held every two months. In 
December, 1348 , there is no death recorded; in 
February, 1349, again there is none. On the 28th of 
April a dispute was set down for hearing to be ad- 
judicated upon by the steward and a jury of the 
homage. It was a dispute between a husband and 
wife on a question of dower. The man's name was 
Reginald Goscelin, his wife's name was Emma. The 
dispute was never settled. Before the day of hear- 
ing came on, every one of Emma Goscelin's wit- 
nesses was dead, and her husband was dead too. 
Four other landowners had died. One of these 
latter had a son and heir to succeed, but two 
months later the boy had gone, and the sole re- 
presentative of the family was a little girl, who 
became straightway the ward of the lord of the 
manor. 
Contiguous to the township of Heacham lies 
Hunstantonmnot the pleasant little watering-place 
which the million will persist in calling by that 
name, though scarcely forty years ago the maker 
and builder of the modern town, the man who 
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women had been carried off. In thirty-one instances 
there were only women or children to succeed; in 
nine cases there were no heirs, and the little estates 
had escheated to the lord. Incredible though it 
may sound the fact is demonstrable, that in this one 
parish of Hunstanton, which a man may walk round 
in two or three hours, and the whole population of 
which might have assembled in the church then 
recently built, one hundred and seventy-two persons, 
tenants of the manor, died off in eight months; 
seventy-four of them left no heirs male, and nineteen 
others had no blood relation in the world to claim 
the inheritance of the dead. 
I have no intention of laying before my readers a 
detailed statement of the documentary evidence 
which has passed under my notice. The time has 
not come yet for an elaborate report on the case, nor 
can I pretend to have done more than break ground 
upon what must be regarded still as virgin soil ; but 
this I may safely say, that I have not found one 
single roll of any Norfolk manor during this dreadful 
23rd year of Edward, dating after April or May, 
which did not contain only too abundant proof of 
the ravages of the pestilencemevidence which forces 
upon me the conviction that hardly a town or village 
in East Anglia escaped the scourge; and which in 
its cumulative force makes it impossible to doubt 
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that the mortality in Norfolk and Suffolk must have 
exceeded the largest estimate which has yet been 
given by conjecture. 
When I find in a stray roll of an insignificant 
little manor at Croxton, near Thetford, held on the 
24th of July, that seventeen tenants had died since 
the last court, eight of them without heirs; that at 
another court held the same day at Raynham, at the 
other end of the county, eighteen tenements had 
fallen into the lord's hands, eight of them certainly 
escheated, and the rest retained until the al)ibearance 
of the heir ; that in the manor of Hadeston, a hamlet 
of Bunwell, twelve miles from Norwich, which could 
not possibly have had four hundred inhabitants, fifty- 
four men and fourteen women were carried off by the 
pestilence in six months, twenty-four of them with- 
out a living soul to inherit their property; that in 
manor after manor the lord was carried off as well 
as the tenants and the steward; that in a single 
year ulwards of eight hundred Ibarishes lost their 
parsons, eighty-three of them twice, and ten of them 
three times in a few months; and that it is quite 
certain these large numbers represent only a portion 
of the mortality among the clergy and the religious 
orders--when, I say, I consider all this and a great 
deal more that might be dwelt on, I see no other 
conclusion to arrive at but one, namely, that during 
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the year ending March, 135o, more than half the 
population of East Anglia was swept away by the 
Black Death. If any one should suggest that many 
more than half died, I should not be disposed to 
quarrel with him. 
It must be remembered that nothing has been 
here said of the mortality in the towns. I believe 
we have no means of getting at any evidence on this 
part of the subject which can be trusted. In no part 
of England did the towns occupy a more important 
position relatively to the rest of the population. In 
no part of England did three such important towns 
as Lynn, Yarmouth, and Norwich, lie within so short 
a distance of one another, not to mention others 
which were then rising in the number and con- 
sideration of their inhabitants. But the statements 
made of the mortality in the towns will not bear ex- 
aminationthey represent mere guesses, nothing 
more. This, however, may be assumed as certain-- 
that the death-rate in the towns at such a time as 
this cannot have been less than the death-rate in the 
villages, and that the scourge which so cruelly de- 
vastated the huts and cabins of the countrymen was 
not likely to fall less heavily upon the filthy dens 
and hovels of the men of the streets. Town life in 
the fourteenth century was a very dreadful life for 
the masses. 
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waning? It was in the month of March that the 
great plague smote us first :redid it not come to us 
on the wings of the wind that swept across the sea 
the germs of pestilence, say from Norway, or some 
neighbour land in which, peradventure, the Black 
Death had already spent itself in hideous havoc ? 
A tempting theory! If I confess that such a view 
once presented itself to my own mind I am compelled 
to acknowledge that I abandoned it with reluctance. 
It was hard, but it had to be done. How xw all do 
hanker after a theory! What! live all your life 
without a theory? It's as dreary a prospect as 
living all your life without a baby, and yet some few 
great men have managed to pass through life placidly 
without the one or the other, and have not died 
forgotten or lived forlorn. 
The plague had apparently fallen with the greatest 
virulence upon the coast and along the watercourses, 
but already in the spring had reached the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich, and was showing an unsparing 
impartiality in its visitation. At Earlham and 
Wytton and H orsford, at Taverham and Bramerton, 
all of them villages within five miles of the cathedral, 
the parsons had already died. Round the great city, 
then the second city in England, village was being 
linked to .illage closer and closer every day in one 
ghastly chain of death. What a ring-fence of horror 
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and contagion for all comers and goers to over- 
pass! 
For two months Thomas de Methwold, the official, 
stayed where he had been bidden to stay, in the 
thick of it all, at the palace. On the 29th of May 
he could bear it no longer. Do you ask was he 
afraid ? Not so! We shall see that he was no 
craven; but the bravest men are not reckless, and 
least of all are they the men who are careless about 
the lives or the feelings of others. The great 
cemetery of the city of Norwich was at this time 
actually within the cathedral Close. The whole ot 
the large space enclosed between the nave of the 
cathedral on the south and the bishop's palace on 
the east, and stretching as far as the Erpingham gate 
on the west, was one huge graveyard. When the 
country parsons came to present themselves for 
institution at the palace, they had to pass straight 
across this cemetery. The tiny churchyards of the 
city, demonstrably very little if at all larger than 
they are now, were soon choked, the soil rising 
higher and higher above the level of the street, 
which even to this day is in some cases five or six 
feet below the soppy sod piled up within the old 
enclosures. To the great cemetery within the Close 
the people brought their dead, the tumbrels dis- 
charging their load of corpses all day long, tilting 
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them into the huge pits made ready to receive them; 
the stench of putrefaction palpitating through th, 
air, and borne by the gusts of the western breeze 
through the windows of the palace, where the 
Bishop's official sat, as the candidates knelt before 
him and received institution with the usual formali- 
ties. It was hard upon him, it was doubly so upon 
those who had travelled a long day's journey through 
the pestilential villages; and on the 3oth of May the 
official removed from Norwich to Terlyng, in Essex, 
where the Bishop had a residence ; there he remained 
for the next ten days, during which time he insti- 
tuted thirty-nine more parsons to their several 
benefices. By this time other towns in the 
diocese had felt the force of the visitation. Ipswich 
had been smitten, and Stowmarket, and East Dere- 
hamhow many more we cannot tell. Then the 
news came that the Bishop had returned; Thomas 
de M ethwold was at once ordered back to N orwich 
come what might, that was his post; there he should 
stay, whether to live or die. 
The Bishop seems to have landed at Yarmouth 
about the Ioth of June; he did not at once push on 
to report himself to the King; urgent private affairs 
detained him in his native county. Seventeen or 
eighteen miles to the south-west of Yarmouth lies 
the village of Gillingham, where the Bishop's 
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brother, Sir Bartholomew Bateman, a man of great 
wealth and consideration, had been the lord of the 
manor. The parish contains about ,ooo acres, and 
at this time had at least three churches, only one 
of which now remains. Besides these Sir Bar- 
tholomew had a private chapel in his house. Here 
he kept up much state, as befitted a personage who 
had more than once represented Norfolk and Suffolk 
in Parliament. The plague came, and the worthy 
knight was struck down ; the parson too fell a victim ; 
and the Lady Petronilla, Sir Bartholomew's widow, 
presented to the living a certain Hugh Atte Mill, who 
was instituted on the 7th of June. The first news 
that the Bishop heard when he landed was that his 
brother was dead. He started off at once to Gilling- 
ham. Death had been busy all around, and the 
plague had broken out in the Benedictine Nunnery 
of Bungay and carried off the prioress among 
others. Straightway the few nuns that were left 
chos another priores ; on the morning of the x3th 
she came for institution, and received it at the 
Bishop's hands. Hurrying on to Norwich, the 
Bishop stayed but a single day, leaving his official 
at the palace. He himself had to present himself 
before the King to give account of his mission; on 
the xgth he was in London; on the 4th of July he 
was back again in his diocese. During the twenty 
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days that had passed since he had left Gillingham, 
exactly one hundred clergymen had been admitted 
to vacant cures, all of them crossing the horrible 
cemetery where the callous gravediggers were at 
work night and day, the sultry air charged with 
suffocating stench, poisoning the breath of heaven. 
Yet there the Bishop's vicar-general had to stay, eat, 
drink, and sleepif he couldand there he did stay 
till the Bishop came back and relieved him of the 
dreadful work. 
Meanwhile the gentry too had been dying. It is 
clear that in the upper ranks the men died more 
frequently than the women, explain it how you will. 
During June and July no fewer than fifteen patrons 
of livings were widows, while in thirteen other 
benefices the patronage was in the hands of the 
executors or trustees of gentlemen who had died. 
During the month of July in scarcely a village 
within five miles of Norwich had the parson escaped 
the mortality, yet in Norwich the intrepid Bishop 
remained in the very thick of it all, as if he would 
defy the angel of death, or at least show an example 
of the loftiest courage. Only towards the end of 
July did he yield, perhaps, to the persuasion or 
entreaty of others, and moved away to the southern 
part of his diocese, taking up his residence at H oxne, 
in Suffolk, where he stayed till October, when he 
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of the mendicant orders during the fourteenth cen- 
tury--a decadence which he does not attempt to 
denymattributes it wholly to the action of the Black 
Death, and is glad to find in that calamity a sufficient 
cause for accounting for the loss of the old prestige 
which in little more than a century after St. Francis's 
death had set in so decidedly. " It was from this 
cause," he writes, "that the monastic bodies, and es- 
pecially the mendicant orders, which up to this time 
had been flourishing in virtue and learning, began to 
decline, and discipline to become slack ; as well from 
the loss of eminent men as from the relaxation of the 
rules, in consequence of the pitiable calamities of the 
time ; and it was vain to look for reform among the 
young men and the promiscuous multitude who were 
received without the necessary discrimination, for 
they thought more of filling the empty houses than 
of restoring the old strictness that had passed away." 
How could it be otherwise ? In the two counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, at least nineteen religious 
houses were left without prior or abbot. We may 
be quite sure that where the chief ruler dropped off 
the brethren of the house and the army of servants 
and hangers-on did not escape. What happened at 
the great Abbey of St. Edmund's we knov not yet, 
and until we get more light it is idle to conjecture 
but, as a man stands in that vast graveyard at Bury, 
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and looks around him, he can hardly help trying-- 
trying, but failingto imagine what the place must 
have looked like when the plague was raging. 
What a Valley of Hinnom it must have been! 
Those three mighty churches, all within a stone's 
throw of one another, and one of them just one 
hundred feet longer than the cathedral at Norwich, 
sumptuous with costly offerings, and miracles of 
splendour withinand outside ghastly heaps of cor- 
ruption, and piles of corpses waiting their turn to be 
covered up with an inch or two of earth. Who can 
adequately realize the horrors of that awful summer ? 
In the desolate swamps through which the sluggish 
Bure crawls reluctantly to mingle its waters with 
the Yare; by the banks of the Waveney where the little 
Bungay nunnery had been a refuge for the widow, 
the forsaken, or the devout for centuries; in the 
valley of the Narthe Norfolk Holy Land--where 
seven monasteries of one sort or another clustered, 
each distant from the other but a few short miles--- 
among the ooze and sedge and chill loneliness of the 
Broads, where the tall reeds wave and whisper, and 
all else is silentthe glorious buildings with their 
sumptuous churches were little better than centres 
of contagion. From the stricken towns people fled 
to the monasteries, lying away there in their seclusion, 
safely, favoured of God. If there was hope any- 
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vhere it must be there. As frightened widows and 
orphans flocked to these havens of refuge, they 
carried the Black Death with them, and when they 
dropped death-stricken at the doors, they left the 
contagion behind them as their only legacy. Guilty 
wretches with a load of crime upon their con- 
sciences--desperate as far as this world was con- 
cerned, and ready for any act of wickedness should 
the occasion arrivemshuddered lest they should 
go down to burning flame for ever now that there 
was none to shrive them or to give the :iati- 
cure to any late penitent in his agony. In the 
tall towers by the wayside the bells hung mute ; no 
hands to ring them or none to answer to their call" 
Meanwhile, across the lonely fields, toiling dismally, 
and ofttimes missing the track--for who should guide 
them or show the path ?parson and monk and 
trembling nun made the best of their way to 
Norwich; their errand to seek admission to the 
vacant preferment. Think of them, after miles of 
dreary travelling, reaching the city gates at last, and 
shudderingly threading the filthy alleys which then 
served as streets, stepping back into doorways to 
give the dead carts passage, and jostled by lepers and 
outcasts, the touch of whose garments was itself a 
horror. Think of them staggering across the great 
cemetery and stumbling over the rotting carcases not 
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new men. That these men were less educated than 
their predecessors we know; but that they wer 
mere worthless hypocrites there is nothing to show, 
and much to disprove. Nay! the strong impression 
which has been left upon my mind, and which gathers 
strength as I study the subject, is that the parochial 
clergy of the fourteenth century, before and after the 
plague, were decidedly a better set than the clergy o! 
the thirteenth. The friars had done some of their 
best work in " provoking to jealousy" the country 
clergy and stimulating them to increased faithful- 
ness ; they had, in fact, made them more reslectable; 
just as the Wesleyan revival acted upon the country 
parsons ad others four centuries later. Until the 
episcopal visitations of the monasteries during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are made public-- 
they exist in far larger numbers than is usually sup- 
posedit will be impossible to estimate the effect of 
the plague upon the religious houses; but I am in- 
clined to think that the monasteries suffered very 
greatly indeed from the terrible visitation, and that 
the violent disturbance of the old traditions and the 
utter breakdown in the old observances acted as 
disastrously upon these institutions as the first stroke 
of paralysis does upon men who have passed their 
primethey never were again what they had been. 
It must be remembered that in the reat majority 
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of the smaller monasteries, and indeed in any 
religious house where there were chaplains to do the 
routine work in the church, there was nothing to 
prevent an absolutely illiterate man or woman from 
becoming monk or nun. It was, however, impossible 
for a man to discharge the duties of his calling as 
a parish priest without some education and without 
at least a knowledge of Latin. I will not stop to 
argue that point; they who dispute the assumption 
have much to learn. Moreover it is only what we 
should expect, that while some were hardened and 
brutalized by the scenes through which they had 
passed, some were softened and humbled. The 
prodigious activity in church building -- churck 
restoration is perhaps the truer term--during the 
latter part of the fourteenth century in East Anglia 
is one of many indications that the religious life of 
the people at large had received a mighty stimulus. 
tIere, again, the evidence near at hand requires to 
be carefully looked into. In historical no less than 
in physical researches, the microscope requires to be 
used. As ye it has scarcely been used at all. 
History is in the empirical stage. Meanwhile, such 
hints as that of Knighton's are significant when he 
tells us that, as the parsons died, a vast multitude 
of laymen whose wives had perished in the pestilence 
presented themselves for holy orders. Many, he 
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Thomas Porter to adopt the chiId? She belonged 
to the lord, and he had the right of guardianship. 
Aye! and the right of disposing of her in marriage 
too. Thomas Porter, with a heavy heart, was 
summoned before the homage. He pleaded that the 
marriage of the girl did not belong to the lord by 
right, and that on some ground or other, which is 
not set down, she was not his property at all. That 
might have been very true or it might not, but one 
thing was certain, Thomas Porter had no right to 
her, and so the invariable result followedhe had to 
pay a fine. What else ensued we shall never know. 
The glimpses we get of the ways and doings of 
the old stewards of manors are not pleasing; I am 
afraid that as a class they were hard as nails. 
Perhaps they could not help themselves, but they 
certainly very rarely erred on the side of mercy and 
forbearance. Is not that phrase " making allow- 
ances for," a comparatively modern phrase ? At 
any rate the thing is not often to be met with in 
the fourteenth century. Yet in the plague year 
every now and then one is pleased to find instances 
actually of consideration for the distress and penury 
of the homagers at this place and that. Thus at 
Lessingham, when the worst was over and a court 
was held on the i5th of January, 135o, the steward 
writes down that only thirty shillings was to be 
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be returned, and a substantial fine imposed upon 
Anneys. 
Almost the first thing that strikes a novice who 
looks into the village history of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries is the astounding frequency of 
bloody quarrels among the rustics. In the records 
of the Courts Leet for Norfolk it is very seldom in- 
deed, that you can find a court held at which one or 
more persons, male and-female, are not amerced 
for "drawing blood " from somebody. Whether it 
was by punching their opponents on the nose, or 
whether they used their knives, I hesitate to decide; 
but I suspect, from the frequent mention of knives 
and daggers, that sticking one's enemy with cold 
steel was not so very un-English a practice as popu- 
lar prejudice is wont to assume it to be. One thing 
is very certain, and that is---that all over East 
Anglia, five hundred years ago, there was such an 
amount of bloodletting in village frays as would 
hardly have disgraced the University of Heidelberg. 
In Norfolk these sanguinary fights must have been a 
passion; but one would have thought that, while the 
plague was raging and after it had begun to subside, 
then, if ever, men and women would have become 
less savage and ferocious. So far from it, such 
records of the years I349 and I35O as I have ex- 
amined are fuller than ever of fights and quarrels 
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At Lessingham, about Christmas time, 349, there 
was a free fight of a most sanguinary character, men 
and women joining in it freely. It seems to have 
arisen from some one finding a horse wandering about 
the deserted fields. As a stray it belonged to the 
lord--the finder took a different view, somebody 
cried " Halves 1 " and somebody else said, " I'll give 
information," and somebody else replied, " So will I," 
whereupon arose a bloody battle as has been told. 
About the same time at Hunstanton, Catherine 
Busgey, evil-disposed old hag that she was, had 
stript a dead man of his leather jerkin. Did she 
proceed to wear the manly attire that she might be 
dagger-proof for the next encounter ? Rash woman! 
The dead man's friends recognized the well-known 
coat, it was forfeited and delivered over to the lord. 
It might well be supposed that, while the whole 
executive machinery of the country was being subject 
to a tremendous strain, there would be in some dis. 
tricts a condition of affairs which differed very little 
from downright anarchy. Yet here, again, the 
existing records are surprisingly free from any evi. 
dence tending to support such an assumption. 
England was not governed by the Home Secretary 
in those days. Every parish was a living political 
unit with its own police and its own local govern- 
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ment. However desirable it may appear to some 
to bring back such a state of things, the question 
nevertheless remains how far it is ever possible to 
revivify an organization which has long since died a 
natural death. That, in the fourteenth century, the 
country districts governed themselves there can be 
no doubt at all; with what results, as far as the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is con- 
cerned, this is not the time or the place to inquire 
or to decide. Yet I cannot withhold my conviction 
that, if any such gigantic calamity were to fall upon 
our people now as fell upon them when the Black 
Death swept over the face of the land five centuries 
ago--a calamity so sweeping, so overwhelming--its 
consequences upon the whole social fabric would be 
incomparably more disastrous than it was in times 
when centralization was almost unknown and prac- 
tically impossible. Be it as it may, since the days 
when the Roman Senate passed a vote of confidence 
in a beaten general because he had not despaired of 
the republic, I know nothing in history that impresses 
a student more profoundly with a sense of the mag- 
nificent self-possession, self-control, and self-respect 
of a suffering nation, under circumstances of unex- 
ampled agony and horror, than the simple prosaic 
annals which remain to us of the great plague year 
in England. 



In only one district in Norfolk have I found evi- 
dence of any widespread lawlessness. Even there 
one hears of it only to hear of vigorous grappling 
with the ruffians, who were not allowed to have it 
all their own way. 
The hundred of Depwade, lying to the south of 
Norwich, contains twenty-three parishes; and at the 
time we are concerned with had very few resident 
gentry of any consideration. Then, as now, the 
country parsons were the most important people 
in the district, and the bnefices were above the 
average in value. In the summer and autumn, at 
least fifteen of these clergymen fell victims to the 
plague; among them the rector of Bunwell and the 
vicar of Tibenham, adjoining parishes. The vicarage 
was a poor one; it was worth no one's holding; the 
rectory had been held by William Banyard, a near 
relative of Sir Robert Banyard, lord of the manor ; 
the plague carried him off in July, and his successor 
was instituted on the 25th of the month, but does 
not seem to have come into residence immediately. 
There had been a clean sweep of the old incumbents 
from all the parishes for miles round; the poor 
people, left to themselves, became demoralized; 
there seems to have been a general scramble, and for 
a while no redress anywhere. It is recorded that the 
cattle roamed at will over the standing corn with 



none to tend them, and that there had been none to 
make the lord's hay;that among others who had 
died there were five substantial men among the 
homagers on whose lands heriots of more or less 
value were due; but no heriot was recoverable, inas- 
much as since the last court certain persons un- 
known had plundered all that could be carried off 
--cattle and sheep and horses and goods, and there 
was nothing to distrain upon but the bare lands 
and the bare walls. 
It may be presumed that where a scoundrel escaped 
the contagion altogether, while others were dying all 
round him, or where another recovered after being 
brought to death's door, in such cases the man would, 
as a rule, be a person of exceptional strength and 
vigorous constitution. Such fellows, when the evil 
spirit was upon them, would be ugly customers 
to deal with. Gilbert Henry, of Tibenham, was a 
somewhat audacious thief when he walked into John 
Smith's house, where there was none alive to bar the 
door, and carried off certain bushels of malt and 
barley, with other goods not specified ; and, not con- 
tent therewith, stripped the dead man of his coat and 
waistcoat. The value of these articles of apparel 
was not assessed very highlyEonly sixpence eachm 
and Master Gilbert, after paying the price of the 
garments, seems to have gone away with them. It 
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pounded for, no less than fifteen other young 
women paid their fees for marrying without license 
from the lord. I have only noticed one instance of 
anything like remission of marriage fees, though I hope 
it was less uncommon than appears on the rolls. The 
lady in this case was a butcher's widow, and it was 
too much to expect that she could wait till the next 
court, wherefore the steward graciously knocked off 
seventy-five per cent. of his due ; and, in lieu of two 
shillings, charged her only sixpence--ratione tempori 
et in mise-ricordia, as he sententiously observes. Mag- 
nanimous steward ! 
I have met with no evidence leading to the belief 
that anywhere in the country villages there was any- 
thing approaching to a panic. Only a novice would be 
led astray by what he might read occurred at Coltis- 
hall. Five brothers named Gritlof and two other 
brothers named Primrose, being nativi, i.e., villeins 
born, and so the property of the lord, had decamped 
whither none could tell; the court solemnly adjudi- 
cated upon the case, and decreed that the seven 
runaways should be attached per corpora, whatever 
that may mean. But Coltishall is barely five miles 
from Norwich, and from the villages round the great 
city the villeins were always running away in the hopes 
of getting their freedom if they could keep in hiding 
within the city walls for a year and a day. Oh, ye 
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effects, he must have gone some way towards making 
himself familiar with the social and economic condi- 
tions of the country during at least the century before 
the plague. Unfortunately the history of economics 
in England has never been attempted by any one at all 
duly qualified for dealing with so complex and difficult 
a subject, and the crudest theories have been substi- 
tuted for sound conclusions, then only to be accepted 
when based upon the solid ground of ascertained fact. 
In the childhood of every science dogmatism precedes 
induction, and in the absence of clear knowledge, 
foolish and wild-eyed visionaries have posed as dis- 
coverers again and again. Yet bluster and audacity 
have their use, if only to stimulate the timid and the 
dilatory to quicken their pace and move forwards. 
For my part, however, if it be necessary to choose 
between the two, I should prefer to err with the slow 
and cautious rather than with the rash and over-bold; 
the former may for a while serve as a drag upon the 
chariot wheels of progress, the latter are sure to 
thrust us out of the road and land us at last in some 
quagmire whence it will be very hard to get back into 
the right track. 
The great teacher who, with his transcendent 
. 
genius, has done more to create a school of English 
history than all who have gone before him, who, in 
fact, has made English history, not what it is, but 
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there were family livings to which younger sons 
might hope to be presented, and were presented, as 
vacancies occurred; but, in the face of the sudden 
and widely extended mortality, it was inevitable 
that appointments should be made with very little 
reference to a man's social grade or intellectual 
proficiency. Patrons had to take whom they could 
get. This of itself would tend to a deterioration in 
the character of the clergy; but this was not all. The 
clergy died; but other holders of offices, civil and 
ecclesiastical, were not spared. There was a sudden 
opening out of careers in every direction for the am- 
bitious and the unemployed- young men who ten 
years before would never have dreamt of anything 
but "resorting to holy orders," turned their eyes to 
other walks and adopted other views ; and it is plain 
that a large number of those who presented them- 
selves for admission to the clerical profession as we 
now understand it, in many instances belonged to a 
lower class tb.an their predecessors. Some were 
devout and earnest, such country parsons as Chaucer 
described--he does not turn aside to caricature them 
but others were mere adventurers, hirelings whose 
heart was not in their work. These clerical scamps 
gave Archbishop Simon Islip a great deal of trouble. 
The smaller livings were forsaken, the curate market 
rose, the chaplains would neither take the country 
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vicarages nor engage themselves as regular helpers 
to the parish priests. London swarmed with itine- 
rants who preferred picking up a livelihood by occa- 
sional duty, when they could make their own terms, 
to binding themselves to a cure of souls.* The pri- 
mate denounced these greedy ones again and again, 
but it was all in vain ; the bishops found it impossible 
to draw the reins of discipline as tightly as they 
wished, and found it equally impossible to prevent 
the extortionate demands of such curates as could be 
got. The evil grew to such a height that the faithful 
Commons took the matter up and petitioned the King 
to interfere, inasmuch as "les chappeleins sont 
devenuz si chers" that they actually demanded ten 
or even twelve marks a year as their stipend--"a 
grant grevance & oppression du poeple." The 
usual methods were resorted to, and if people could 
be made good by Act of Parliament the evils com- 
plained of would have disappeared. They did not 
disappear, and the evil grew. Unhappily the in- 
creased stipends did not serve to produce a better 

' Compare Chaucer's words-- 
"He sette not his benefice to hire 
And lette his sheep accombred in the mire, 
And ran unto London, into Seint Paules 
To seken im a chantete for Soules "---- 
with Wilkins' "Concilia," vol. iii. . 
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article, and it is only too plain that the religious 
convictions and the religious life of the people 
suffered seriously. Ten years after the Black Death 
the Archbishop expresses his deep sorrow at the 
neglect of Sunday, the desertion of the churches and 
the decline in religious observances. Yet we must 
be cautious how we attribute this break-up in the 
old habits of the people to the plague exclusively, 
or even mainly. Some of the evils complained of had 
already begun to be felt before the plague came, and 
may fairly be attributed, not to the falling short of 
the numbers of the clergy, but exactly the reverse. 
Already a strong reaction had set in against the 
friars, their influence and their teaching had begun 
to be regarded as menacing to the stability of 
existing creeds and existing institutions. Langland 
hated them. Chaucer held them up to scorn. Wick- 
liffe denounced them with a righteous wrath. Fitz- 
Ralph, Archbishop of Armagh, carried on open war 
against them. All these leaders of the chosen 
bands that fight the battles of God had arrived at 
man's estate when the Black Death came, and all 
survived it. They certainly were not the product of 
the great visitation ; they were the spokesmen and 
representatives of a generation that had begun to 
look at the world with larger, other eyes than their 
fathers. That which was coming would have come 
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form us that not only the dwellings of the homagera 
but the capital mansions themselves, were deserted 
and falling to decay. When, in the next reign, the 
manor of H ockham came into the possession ot 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, in right of his wife, he 
took the precaution of having a careful survey made 
of the condition of the estate as it came into his 
hands. The manor-house had not been tenanted for 
thirty years. It had been a mansion of considerable 
pretension and two stories high; on the ground-floor 
the doors were all gone; on the upper floor the 
windows were open to the air; the chamber "vocata 
ladyes chambre" was roofless, the offices were too 
dilapidated to be worth repair. The enclosing walls 
and the moat had been utterly neglected. The 
offices had formerly been adapted for a large estab- 
lishment; there had been extensive farm buildings, 
and at least six substantial houses for the bailiff 
and other farm servants. Among other buildings 
there were two fishouses built of timber and daubur, 
in which apparently the keeper of the fishponds lived, 
and some elaborate arrangements had existed for 
keeping up the supply of fish in the ponds by 
methods of pisciculture to us unknown. The wind- 
mill had long ceased to be used, its very grinding 
stones had disappeared. Worse than all, there was 
no more any gallows or pillory, or even stocks, pro 
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peasantry. If there were an insufficient number of 
labourers to till the land heretofore in cultivation, 
the worst land fell out of cultivation, and no one was 
much the worse. It was all very well for some land- 
hrds to complain that their rents had fallen off. 
Y.s! Thenmas now, as alwaysmthe small proprie- 
tors suffered severely, and needy men are wont to be 
clamorous. Thenuas now, as alwaysmthe sufferers 
looked about them for a cause of their distress, and 
found it in any event that was nearest at hand. But 
we know that the style of living after the plague was 
incomparably more luxurious and extravagant than 
it was before. The country was producing less, it 
may be; but the people, man for man, were much 
richer than before. 
When we find ourselves confronted with the 
rhetorical stuff which the literature of preambles and 
parliamentary petitions in the fourteenth century 
flaunts so liberally before our eyes, we must learn to 
accept the statements of draughtsmen cure grano, 
and to read between the lines. The Commons were 
quite equal to making the most of any calamity that 
occurred. When the Parliament, which had not met 
since mid Lent, x348, assembled once more in 
February, x35o, the plague was not forgotten. In 
the petitions presented to the King, the havoc 
wrought is dwelt upon and deplored, not with a view 
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to remedy any of the distress that had ensued, but 
in the hope that the arrears of taxation due from the 
dead might be excused to the survivors who had 
succeeded to the others' property. If they complain 
of the scarcity and dearness of corn, this is to give 
point to their protest against the King's servants 
taking it for the victualling of his army and the town 
of Calais. If, again, they sound a note of alarm at 
the outrageous insolence of the labourers who pre- 
sumed to demand a large increase of wage, and 
would not work at the old scale of pay, there is no 
pretence that the employers could not afford to 
aecede to the increased demand; the "grand mes- 
chief du poeple" consisted in this, that the tillers of 
the soil should have dreamt of asserting themselves 
in any way whatever. Moreover, when it came to 
legislating against the mutinous labourers, King and 
Parliament, while sternly setting their faces against 
the rise in wages, do not take the twenty-third year oJ 
the King as the standard year by which to settle what 
the normal rate of wages should be. They go back 
to the twentieth year, ou cynk ou sis ans devans. That 
is to say, the wages had been steadily rising for ten 
years before the plague; the labourers had been 
getting their share of the increased prosperity of 
the country; and the Statute of Labourers was only 
one of the clumsy attempts to interfere with the 
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in a condition of hopeless sterility. Nevertheless 
History too has her mission, though her time has 
not yet come. It will not always be that the past 
will be to us " as the words of a book that is sealed, 
which men deliver to one that is learned, saying, Read 
this, I pray thee- and he saith I cannot, for it is 
sealed; and the book is delivered to him that is 
not learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee: and he 
saith, I am not learned." 
No l It will not be always o. 
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Memprie, the wicked king whom the wolves ate---as 
was right and fitting they shouldDbuilt a noble city, 
which as time went on "was called Oxonia, or by the 
Saxons Oxenfordia." Alack! it turns out that we 
must make an enormous step along the course 
of time before we can find trace of any such city or 
anything like it. It turns out that "the year 912 saw 
Oxford made a fortified town, with a definite duty 
to perform and a definite district assigned to it." 
What ! Seven years after the great Alfred had closed 
his eyes in death, and left to others the work which 
he had showed them how to do? Yes! Even so. 
It may be very hard to have to confess the odious 
crime of youth; but it seems almost capable of 
demonstration that Cambridge, as a fortress and a 
a town existed a thousand years before Oxford was 
anything but a desolate swamp, or at most a 
trumpery village, where a handful of Britons speared 
eels, hunted for deer, and laboriously manufactured 
earthenware pots. What have we to do with thee, 
thou daughter of yesterday ? Stand aside while 
thine elder sister---ay, old enough to be thy mother 
retakes her place of honour. She has waited long 
for her historian; he has come at last, and he was 
worth waiting for. 
In times before the Roman legionaries planted 
their firm feet in Britain, there was a very formidable 
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which the Romans had held and strengthened, and 
then perforce abandoned, had got to be called Granta- 
brygge; and this name, or something very like it, 
it retained when the great survey was made as the 
Norman Conqueror's reign was drawing to its close. 
By this time the town had moved across to the right 
bank of the river, and had become a town surrounded 
by a ditch and defended by walls and gates. Already 
it contained at least four hundred houses, and on the 
site of the old mound the Norman raised a new 
castle, and in doing that he laid some twenty-nine 
houses low. 
The early history of Oxford is more or less con- 
nected with that of the obscure and insignificant 
monastery of St. Frideswide, though even at Oxford 
it is observable that the town and the University 
grew up in almost entire independence of any in- 
fluence exercised by any of the older religious houses. 
At Cambridge this was much more the case. There 
were no monks at Cambridge at any time; there 
never were any nearer than at the Abbey of Ely, in 
the old times a long day's journey off, and accessible 
in the winter, if accessible at all, only by water. 
King Knut, we are told, greatly favoured the Abbey 
of Ely, visited it, was entertained there, in fact 
restored it. But at Cambridge there were no monks. 
No real monks; a fact which ought to be a signifi- 
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cant hint to "all educated men," but which, un- 
happily, is likely to be significant only to the few 
who have taken the trouble to learn what a real monk 
professed to be. If there were no monks at Cam- 
bridge, there was something else. Outside the wails 
of the town there rose up, in the twelfth century, 
the priory of Barnwella priory of Augustinian 
:anons ; and, moreover, a nunnery--the Benedictine 
nunnery of St. Rhadegunda. Within the walls there 
was another house of Augustinians, which was 
known as St. John's Hospital; that is, a house 
where the canons made it part of their duty to 
provide a spurious kind of hospitality to travellers, 
much in the same way that the Hospice of St. 
Bernard offers food and shelter now to the wayfarer, 
and with such food and shelter something more--to 
wit, the opportunity of worshipping the Most High 
in peace, up there among the eternal snows. At St. 
John's Hospital, as at St. Bernard's, the grateful 
wanderer who had found a refuge would leave behind 
him his thankoffering in recognition of the kindly 
treatment he had met with, and it might happen that 
these free gifts constituted no small portion of the 
income on which the canons--for the most part a 
humble and unpretentious set of men--kept up their 
houses. 
With the dawn of the thirteenth century came the 
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Ely, who survived him nine years, appears to have 
been moved with a desire to do for Cambridge what 
M erton had done for Oxford. Balsham is spoken of 
as the founder of St. Peter's College, and in one 
sense he was so. The bishops of Ely were the 
patrons of Cambridge. Bishop Balsham asked 
himself what could be done, and set himself to deal 
with the problems which presented themselves for 
solution in the condition of his own University. He 
was not a great man, that seems clear enough : his 
schemes were crude; he bungled. The truth seems 
to me to be that the feeling at Cambridge was one 
of suspicion, and there are indications that the 
bishops of Ely in an awkward fashion were opposed 
to anything like secular education. We hear of money 
being left to support priests studying theology, and of 
an experiment for introducing scholars as residents 
in the Hospital of St. John. The canons were to 
take in the young scholars as boarders into their 
house, and look after their conduct and morals. The 
plan did not answer. It was an attempt to put new 
wine into old bottles. There came an explosion. 
Cambridge in the thirteenth century had not the men 
that Oxford had, so Oxford kept the lead. Perhaps 
there was some soreness. Did ecclesiastics shake 
their heads as they saw the walls of I3alliol College 
rise, and learnt that there was just a little too much 
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importance given to mere scholarship, and no promi- 
nence given to theology in those early statutes of 
8 ? Did they, without knowing why, anticipate 
with anxiety the awakening of a spirit of free thought 
and free inquiry among those scholars of the Merton, 
Rule ? Did the orthodox party resort to prophecy, 
which is seldom very complimentary or cheerful in 
its utterances ? 
This is certain, that while Balliol College was 
building there was a stir among the Benedictines, 
and an effort made to assert themselves and take 
their place among the learned. John Giffard started 
his great college for the reception of student monks 
at Oxford. It became, and for centuries continued 
to be, the resort of the Benedictine order, and was 
supported by levies from a large number of the old 
monasteries. The inference is forced upon us that 
the English monasteries no longer stood in the front 
rank as seats of learning. Students and scholars 
would no longer go to the monks; the monks must 
go to the scholars. But the establishment of a 
seminary, for the reception of young monks at 
Oxford tended to the strengthening of the ecclesias- 
tical influence in that University. Cambridge lost 
in the same proportion that Oxford gained. Even 
the great Priory of Norwich sent its promising 
young monks to Oxford, passing by the nearer and 
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more conveniently situated University. As early as 
I288 we find entries in the Norwich Priory Rolls of 
payments for the support of the schools and scholars 
at Oxford. It vas long after this that Cambridge 
offered any similar attraction to the " religious." 
Be it noted that until Merton's day people had 
never heard of what we now understand by a college. 
It was a novelty in English institutions. Men and 
women had lived commonly enough in societies that 
were essentially religious in their character. Some 
of those societies, and only some, had drifted into 
becoming the quiet homes of learning as well as of 
devotion; but the main business---the raison d'tre 
of monks and nuns and canons----was the practice of 
asceticism, the keeping up of unceasing worship in 
the church of the monastery---the endeavour *o be 
holier than men of the world need be, or the en- 
deavour to make the men of the world holier than they 
cared to be. The religious orders were religious or 
they were nothing. Each new rule for the reforma- 
tion of those orders aimed at restoring the primi- 
tive idea of self-immolation at the altarma severer 
ritual, harder living, longer praying. Nay! the new 
rules, in not a few instances, were actually aimed 
against learning and culture. The Merton Rulewas 
a bringer in of new things. Merton would not call 
his society of scholars a convent, as the old monkish 
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idea soon gets taken up; sometimes it gets improved 
upon; sometimes very much the reverse. For a 
wise man acts upon a hint, and it germinates; a fool 
only half apprehends the meaning of a hint, and he 
displays his folly in producing a caricature. Hugh 
de/3alsham seems to have aimed at improving upon 
Merton's original idea. He meant well, doubtless; 
but his college of Peterhouse, the first college in 
Cambridge, was a very poor copy of the Oxford 
foundation. M erton was a man of genius, a man of 
ideas; Balsham was a man of the cloister. More- 
over, he was by no means so rich as his predecessor, 
and he did not live to carry out his scheme. The 
funds were insufficient. The first college at Cam- 
bridge was long in building. Cambridge, in fact, 
was very unfortunate. Somehow there was none of 
the dash and enthusiasm, none of the passion for 
progress, which characterized Oxford. Cambridge 
had no moral genius like Grosseteste to impress his 
strong personality upon the movement which the 
friars stirred, no commanding intellect like that ol 
Roger Bacon to attract and dazzle and lead into 
quite new regions of thought the ardent and eager 
spirits who felt that a new era had begun ; no Occam 
or Duns Scotus or ]3radwardine ; no John Wiclif to 
kindle a new flamesay, rather, to take up the torch 
which had dropped from Bradwardine's hand, and 
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continue the race which the others had run so well. 
What a grand succession of men it was! 
Five colleges had been founded at Oxford before a 
second arose at Cambridge. After that they followed 
in rapid succession, and the reign of Edward the Third 
had not corr, e to an end when no fewer than seven 
colleges had been opened at Cambridge. Five of 
them have survived to our own days, and two were 
eventually absorbed by the larger foundation which 
Henry the Seventh was ambitious of raising, and 
which now stands forth in its grandeur, the most 
magnificent educational corporation in the world. 

Where did all the money come from, not only to 
caise the original buildings in which the Uiversty, 
as a teaching body, pursued its work, but which also 
provided the houses in which the olleges of scholars 
lived and laboured ? 
Unhappily, we know very little of the University 
buildings during this early period. All the industry 
of Mr. Clark has not availed to penetrate the thick 
obscurity; but this at least is pretty certain, namely, 
that the earliest University buildings at Cambridge 
were very humble structures clustering round about 
the area now covered by the University schools and 
library, that it was not till the middle of the four- 
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scholars began. Perhaps for the majority of readers 
no part of Mr. Clark's great work will prove so 
attractive as the last four hundred pages, with their 
delightful essays on "The Component Pats of a 
College." Here we have traced out for us in the 
most elaborate manner, the gradual development of 
the collegiate idea, from the time when it expressed 
itself in a building that had no particular plan, down 
to our own days, when colleges vie with one another 
in architectural splendour and in the lavish completer 
hess of their arrangements. 
At the outset the uninitiated must prepare to 
have some of their favourite theories rudely shat. 
tered. We are in the habit of assuming that a 
quadrangle is one of the essential features of a 
college. It is almost amazing to learn that the quad- 
rangular arrangement was adopted very gradually. 
Again, we are often assured that the colleges at 
the two older universities are the only relics of the 
monastic system, and are themselves monastic in 
their origin. A greater fallacy could hardly be pro- 
pounded. It would be nearer the truth to say that 
the founding of the colleges was at once a protest 
against the monasteries and an attempt to supersede 
them. 
More startling still is the fact that a college did 
not at first necessarily imply that there was a chapel 
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manding officer of a regiment in barracks and his 
brother officers. The master had no sinecure; th, 
discipline of the place depended upon him almost 
entirely, for in those days the monarchial idea was 
in the ascendant; the king was a real king, the 
bishop a real bishop, the master a real master. 
Everything vas referred to him, everything ori- 
ginated with him, everything was controlled by him. 
But as for the accommodation assigned to him in the 
early colleges, it was very inferior indeed to that 
which every graduate at Trinity or St. John's ex. 
peers to find in our time. The Provost of Oriel in 
1329 was permitted by the statutes to dine apart if 
he pleased, and to reside outside the precincts of the 
college if he chose to provide for himself another 
residence; but this was clearly an exceptional case, 
for the master was at this time the actual founder of 
the college, and Adam de Brune might be presumed 
to know what was good for his successors in the 
office for which he himself had made provision. But 
for generations the master enjoyed no more than a 
couple of chambers at the most, and it was not till 
the sixteenth century that an official residence was 
provided, and then such residence consisted only of 
lodgings a little more spacious and convenient than 
those of any of the fellows, and in no ease separated 
from the main buildings of the college. Even when 
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delightful view of"--what shall we say ?---" fitted 
up with every convenience, and formerly known 
as the Master's Lodge of St. Boniface College." 
I am inclined to think that there is such a thing 
as architecture run to seed. 

If any one imagines that it would be possible 
within the limits of a single essay to follow Mr. Clark 
through the exhaustive processes of investigation 
which he has pursued, or to summarize at all satis- 
factorily the results which he has arrived at and 
set forth in so masterly a manner, let sucia an one 
spend only a single hour in turning over the leaves of 
these splendid volumes. The exquisite illustrations 
alone (which count by hundreds), and the elabo- 
rate maps and ground-plans, are full of surprises; 
they speak with an eloquence of their own to such as 
have eyes to see and in whom there is a spark of im- 
agination to enlighten the paths along which their 
accomplished guide can lead them. Do you think that 
such a work as this tells us no more than how the 
stone walls rose and the buildings assumed their 
present form, and court was added to court, and libra- 
ries and museums and lecture-room and all the rest 
f them were constructed by the professional gentle- 
men who drew the plans, and piled up by the masons 
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fashions changed ? As the centuries have rolled on, 
have the youth of England become better or wiser 
than their sires ? Neither better nor wiser seems to 
be the answer. The outer man is not as he was; 
the real moral and intellectual stamina of English- 
men has at least suffered no deterioration. Our 
habits are different; our dress, our language, the 
look of our homes, are all other than they were. 
Our wants have multiplied immensely; the amount 
of physical discomfort and downright suffering which 
our ancestors were called upon to endure doubtless 
sent up the death-rate to a figure which to us would 
be appalling. We start from a standing-point in moral, 
social, and intellectual convictions so far in advance 
of that of our forefathers that they could not conceive 
of such a ferminu, ad quem as serves us as a terminus 
a quo. In other words, we begin at a point in the line 
which they never conceived could be reached. Yet 
the more closely we look into the past the more do 
we see how history in all essentials is for ever 
repeating herself---impossible though it may be to 
put the clock back for ourselves. 
How significant is the fact that through all these 
centuries of building and planting, of pulling down 
and raising up, the makers of Cambridge--that is, 
the men who achieved for her her place in the realms 
of thought, inquiry, and discovery--never seemed to 
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have thought that Death could play much havoc 
among them. In the old monasteries there was always 
a cemetery. The canon or the monk who passed into 
the cloister came there once for all--to live and die 
within the walls of his monastery. The scholar who 
came to get all the learning he could, and who settled 
in some humble hostel or some unpretentious college 
of the old type, came to spend some few years there, 
but no more. He came to live his life, and when 
there was no more life in him--no more youthful 
force, activity, and enthusiasmuthere was no place 
for him at Cambridge. There they wanted men of 
vigour and energy, not past their work. Die ? No! 
as long as he was verily alive it was well that he 
should stay and toil. When he was a dying man, 
better he should go. No college at Cambridge had a 
cemetery. Let the dead bury their dead ! 
Indeed, it must have been hard for the weak and 
sickly--the lad of feeble frame and delicate organ- 
ization--to stand that rugged old Cambridge life. 
" College rooms" in our time suggest something like 
the ne plus ultra of msthetic elegance and luxury. We 
find it hard to realize the fact that for centuries a 
Fellow of a college was expected to have two or three 
chamber fellows who shared his bedroom with him; 
and that his study was no bigger than a study at the 
schoolhouse at Rugby, and very much smaller than a 
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fourth-form boy enjoys at many a more modern public 
school. At the hostels, which were of course much 
more crowded than the colleges were, a separate bed 
was the privilege of the few. What must have been 
the condition of those semi-licensed receptacles for the 
poorer students in the early times, when we find as 
late as 598 that in St. John's College there were no 
less than seventy members of the college " accom- 
modated" (1) in twenty-eight chambers. This was 
before the second court at St. John's was even begun, 
and yet these seventy Johnians were living in luxury 
when compared with their predecessors of two hun- 
dred years before. 
" In the early colleges the windows of the chambers 
were unglazed and closed with wooden shutters; 
their floors were either of clay or tiled; and their 
halls and ceilings were unplastered." We have express 
testimony that at Corpus Christi College not even the 
master's lodge had been glazed and panelled before 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. By an in- 
ventory which Mr. Clark has printed, dated July 3, 
x45r, it appears that in the master's lodge at King's 
College, " the wealthiest lodge of the university, 
there was then only one chair; that the tables were 
supported on trestles; and that those who used them 
sat on forms or stools." As for the chambers and 
studies, not only were they destitute of anything in 
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the shape of stoves or fire-places, but their walls were 
absolutely bare, While in the upper chambers there 
were not even lath and plaster between the tiles and 
the beams of the roof. It is to us almost incompre- 
hensible how vitality could have been kept up in the 
vinter under such conditions. Th cold must have 
been dreadful. 
At four only of five earlier and smaller colleges was 
there any fire-place in the hall, and the barbaric 
braziers in which first charcoal and afterwards coke 
was burned, were actually the only heating apparatus 
known in the immense halls of Trinity and St. John's 
till within the last twenty years! The magnificent 
hall of Trinity actually retained till 866 the brazier 
which had been in se for uibwards of 16o years ! The 
clumsy attempt to fight the bitter cold which was 
usual in our medimval churches and manor-houses, by 
strewing the stone floor with rushes, was carried out 
too in the college halls, and latterly, instead of rushes, 
sawdust was used, at least in Trinity. "It was laid 
on the floor at the beginning of winter, and turned 
over with a rake as often as the upper surface 
became dirty. Finally, when warm weather set in, it 
was removed, the colour of charcoal!" Well might 
the late Professor Sedgwick, in commenting upon this 
practice, exclaim: "The dirt was sublime in former 
years ! " 
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had become relaxed, the colleges had become richer, 
and in another hundred years the combination-rooms 
had become comfortable and almost luxurious before 
the seventeeth century closed. In Queens' College 
in ,693 there were actually flowers in the com- 
bination-room, and at Christ's College in I7X6 a 
card-table was provided "in the fellows' parlour." 

It may be said that the immense expansion of the 
University, as distinct from a mere aggregate of 
colleges, dates from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Up to that time the colleges had for four 
hundred years been steadily growing into privileged 
corporations, whose wealth and power had been too 
great for the Commonwealth, of which they were in 
idea only members. With the Georgian era the 
new movement began. When Bishop Moore's vast 
library was presented by George I I. to the University, 
when the first stone of the Senate House was laid in 
I7zz, when the University arranged for the reception 
of Dr. Woodward's fossils in r735--these events 
marked the beginning of a new order of things. 
Whatever confusion may have existed in the minds 
of our grandfathers, who had a vague conviction that 
the University meant no more than the aggregate of 
the colleges, and a suspicion that what the University 
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was the colleges made it--we, in our generation, 
have been assured that the colleges owed their 
existence to the sufferance of universities ; or, if that 
be putting the case too strongly, that the colleges 
exist for the sake of the University. The new view 
has at any rate gained the approval of the Legislature; 
the University is in no danger of being predominated 
over by the colleges in the immediate future; the 
flanger rather is lest the colleges should be starved 
or at least impoverished for the glorification of the 
University, the college-fellowships being shorn of 
their dignity and emoluments in order to ensure that 
the University officials shall become the exclusive 
holders of the richest prizes. 
For good or evil we have entered upon a new career. 
The old Cambridge, which some of us knew in our 
youth, with its solemn ecclesiasticism, its quaint 
archaisms, its fantastic anomalies, its fascinating 
picturesqueness, its dear old barbaric unintelligible 
odds and ends that met us at every turn in street and 
chapel and hall--that old Cambridge is as dead as the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs. The new Cambridge, with 
its bustling syndics for ever on the movenits be- 
wildering complexity of examinations--its "sweet 
girl-graduates with their golden hair," its delightful 
"notion of grand and capacious and massive amuse- 
ment," its glorious wealth of collections and appli- 
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ances and facilities for every kind of study and 
research, is alive with an exuberant vitality. 
What form will the new life assume in the time 
that is coming ? Will the Cambridge of six centuries 
hence be able to produce such a record of her past as 
that which she can boast of now? Among her 
alumni of the future will there arise again any such 
loyal and enlightened historians as these who have 
raised to themselves and their University so noble a 
monument ? 
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book which he implies that he purchased, and which 
I am almost certain he never read. I have a strong 
suspicion that he very much antedated the incident 
which he narrates, for I myself knew an old second- 
hand bookseller in a back street at Bristol, who was 
a Muggletonian, with whom I made acquaintance 
when a lad. He was a slow-speaking, wary, 
suspicious, and dirty old man, and as I had not 
sufficient funds to be a good customer, I daresay he 
did not think it worth his while to be communicative, 
but he told me one day that he had been one of the 
original subscribers to the Sbiritual Elbistles which 
were reprinted in quarto years before I was born; 
though, as he confessed, his name does not appear 
on the list of names printed at the end of the preface, 
which list, he assured me, was very incomplete, as 
he from his own knowledge could certify. This old 
man would have been very old indeed if he had been 
old when Borrow was a youth; and yet, as I say, I 
suspect he was the very man of whom mention is 
made in the extract I have given above. He was 
the only M uggletonian I ever knew, but he certainly 
was not the last of his sect, and I should not be at 
all surprised to hear that it is a flourishing sect still, 
and that it still has its assemblies, its votaries, its 
literature, and its propaganda. It is true that the 
name Muggletonians does not appear in that astonish. 
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whose name is and used to be a terror to her Royal 
Highness in days gone by, when I insisted upon 
reading to her about the peculiar people who made it 
a matter of faith to eat bread and cheese at the Eucha- 
rist--Epiphanius is to me positively entertaining, and 
Pagitt's Heresiogra1h  is none the less instructive be- 
cause it is a vulgar catch-penny little book, made up, 
like Peter Pindar's razors, to sell. To me it seems 
that to dismiss even the wildest and foolishest opinion 
which makes way, as if it were a mere absurdity that does 
not deserve notice, is to show a certain flippancy and 
shallowness. Do not all thoughtful men pass through 
certain stages of intellectual growth, and are not the 
convictions of our youth held very differently from 
those which we find ourselves swayed by in our later 
years? The beliefs which the multitude take up 
with are such as the untrained and the half-trained 
are always captivated by, whether individually or in 
the mass. There are limits to our powers of as- 
similation according as our development has been 
arrested or is still going on, and he who hopes to 
understand the course of human affairs or to make 
any intelligent forecast of what is coming can never 
afford to neglect the study of morbid appetites or 
morbid anatomy in the domain of mind. 
There is a strong family likeness among all fana- 
tics; and this is characteristic of them all, that they 
2I 
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are profusely communicative and absolutely honest. 
Prophets have no secrets, no reserve, no doubts, 
they are always true men. John Reeve and Lodo- 
wick Muggleton are no exception to the general rule. 
We can follow their movements pretty closely for 
some years. The book of The Acts of the Witnesses 
o[ the Siri furnishes us with quite as much as we 
want to know about the sayings and doings of the 
grotesque pair and their early extravagances; and 
Muggleton's letters cover a period of forty years, 
during all which time he was going in and out 
among the artisans and small traders of the city, 
obstinately asserting himself in season and out of 
season, and leaving behind him in his eccentric 
chronicle such a minute and faithful picture of 
London life among the middle--the lower middle 
class during the last half of the seventeenth century 
as is to be found nowhere else. The reader must be 
prepared for the most startling freaks of language, 
for very vulgar profanity, the more amazing because 
so manifestly unintended. When people break 
away from all the traditions of the past and sur- 
render themselves to absolute anarchy in morals and 
religion the old terminology ceases to be employed 
in the old way, ceases indeed to have any meaning. 
The prophet or the philosopher who sets himself to 
invent a new theory of the universe or a new creed 
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' 3' As for John Reeve, he was born in Wiltshire ; 
his father was clerk to a deputy of Ireland, a 
gentleman as we call them by his place, but fell to 
decay. 
"4. So he put John Reeve apprentice here at 
London to a tailor by trade. He was out of his 
apprenticeship before I came acquainted with him; 
he was of an honest, just nature, and harmless. 
" 5- But a man of no great natural wit or wisdom ; 
no subtlety or policy was in him, nor no great store 
of religion ; he had lost what was traditional; only of 
an innocent life. 
"7. And I, Lodowick Muggleton, was born in 
Bishop-gate Street, near the Earl of Devonshire's 
house, at the corner house called Walnut-tree Yard. 
"8. My father's name was John Muggleton; he 
was a smith by trade---that is, a farrier or horse 
doctor ; he was in great respect with the postmaster 
in King James's time; he had three children by my 
mother, two sons and one daughter, I was the 
youngest and my mother loved me." 
His mother died, his father married again, where- 
upon the boy was sent into the country--boarded out 
as we say--and kept there till his sixteenth year, 
when he was brought back to London and appren- 
ticed to a tailor--one John Quick" a quiet, peace- 
able man, not cruel to servants, which liked me very 
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well." Muggleton took to his trade and pleased his 
master. The journeymen were a loose lot, "bad 
husbands and given to drunkenness, but my nature 
was inclined to be sober." Hitherto the young man 
had received no religious training; when he had 
served his time, however, "hearing in those days 
great talk among the vulgar people and especially 
amongst youth, boys, and young maids, of a people 
called Puritans .... I hked their discourse upon 
the Scriptures and pleaded for a holy keeping of the 
Sabbath day, which my master did not do, nor I his 
servant." 
This must have been about the year x63o--for 
Muggleton was born in June I6IO--when the Sab- 
batarian controversy was at its height, and the feeling 
of the country was approaching fever heat, and when 
Charles the First had resolved to try and govern 
without a Parliament, and when Archbishop Abbot 
was in disgrace, and Laud had begun to exercise his 
predominant influence. Muggleton was but little 
impressed by "the people called Puritans," and he 
went on his old way. When he had nearly served 
his time, he began to look about him. The tailor's 
trade did not seem likely to lead to much, unless it 
were combined with something else, and a brilliant 
opening offered itself, as he was at work for a pawn- 
broker in Hounsditch. "The broker's wife had one 
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and some fell to be mere Atheists. So that our 
Puritan people were so divided and scattered in our 
religion, that I was altogether at a loss; for all the 
zeal we formerly had was quite worn out. For I 
had seen the utmost perfection and satisfaction that 
could be found in that way, except I would do it for 
loaves, but loaves was never my aim." 
The civil war ran its course, but Muggleton cared 
nothing for the general course of events. What 
were kings and bishops and Lords and Commons to 
him ? he was living in quite another world. As for 
Laud and Stratford, and Pym and Hampden, he does 
not even once name them. He makes not the 
slightest allusion to the death of Charles the First, 
though he was living within half a mile of Whitehall 
when the king's head fell on the block. Prophets of 
the Muggleton type are so busied about their own 
souls and their own spiritual condition, that the 
battles, murders, and sudden deaths of other men, 
great or small, give them no concern whatever. 
A couple of years or so after the execution of the 
king, " it came to pass I heard of several prophets 
and prophetesses that were about the streets .... 
Also I heard of two other men that were counted 
greater than prophets--to wit, John Tannye and 
John Robins. John Tannye, he declared himself to 
be the Lord's High Priest, therefore he circumcised 
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was a fool to talk about ohms when not even you 
knew what a ohm means. And he came from 
Cambridge College too, and he's got a vote! 
reckon when a man can't talk the same as other 
folks he'd ought to be shut up." Indignant Stiggins [ 
But are we not all intolerant ? 

John Robins had acquired an almost unlimited 
ascendency over hia crazy prophets, and speedily 
acquired the like ascendency over Muggleton. What 
specially fascinated him was that all John Robins's 
prophets "had power from him to damn any that did 
oppose or speak evil of him. So his prophets gave 
sentence of damnation upon many, to my knowledge, 
for speaking evil of him, they not knowing him 
whether he was true or false." Muggleton was 
profoundly impressed, but according to his own 
account he was a silent observer, and waited. One 
of the prophets often came to his house and was 
welcome ; he "spake as an at, gel of God, and I never 
let him go without eating and drinking," for Muggle- 
ton was a man of large appetite and demanded large 
supplies of food, nor did he stint himself of meat 
and drink or withhold creature comforts from those 
he loved. 
Just at this time Muggleton " fell into a melan. 
choly." He had arrived at the prol?hetic age" he 
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"The first evening God slhake to John Reeve he 
came to my house and said, Cousin Lodowick, God 
hath given thee unto me for ever, and the tears ran 
down both sides his cheeks amain. So I asked 
him what was the matter, for he looked like one that 
had been risen out of the grave, he being a fresh- 
coloured man the day before, but the tears ran down 
his cheeks apace." John Reeve was not yet pre- 
pared to deliver his commission with authority; it 
was coming, but not yet. Meanwhile he turned to 
Muggleton's children and pronounced them blessed, 
"but especially thy daughter Sarah, she shall be the 
teacher of all the women in London." Sarah xvas 
hiding on the stairs and was not a little afraid ; she 
was a girl of fourteen, but she accepted her mission 
there and then. 
She proved to be a valuable helper, "and several 
persons came afterwards to my house more to dis- 
course with her than us, and they marvelled that one 
so young should have such knowledge and wisdom." 
Next day John Reeve came again,/tnd Muggleton 
was pronounced to be the mouth of the new revela- 
tion, " as Aaron was given to be Moses' mouth." 
The first thing to be done was to depose the other 
two prophets, Robins and Tannye, and to hoise 
them on their own petard. It had to be seen who 
could damn hardest. For one moment even Muggle. 
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ton's stout heart failed, he would take another with 
him to be present at the great trial of strength. He 
called upon a certain Thomas Turner to accompany 
him, "else you must be cursed to all eternity. But 
his wife was exceeding wroth and fearful, and she 
said, if John Reeve came again to her husband that 
she would run a spit in his guts, so John Reeve 
cursed her to eternity." Whereupon Turner, ap. 
palled by the sentence, complied with the order and 
went. The three presented themselves before the 
other madman, and John Reeve uttered his testi- 
mony, denouncing him as a false prophet and gave 
him a month to repent of his misdeeds. When the 
month had elapsed Reeve wrote the sentence of 
eternal damnation upon him " and left it at his 
lodging, and after a while he and his great matters 
perished in the sea. For he made a little boat to 
carry him to Jerusalem, and going to Holland to 
call the Jews there, he and one Captain James was 
cast away and drowned, so all his powers came to 
nothing." 
The day after the interview with Tannye, the 
prophets proceeded to deal with John Robins. He 
had been thrown into Bridewell by Cromwell, and 
there he lay, his worshippers still resorting to him 
for any one with money could visit a prisoner in gaol 
as often as he pleased. When the prophets appeared 
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at the gate empty handed, the keeper as a matter of 
course refused them admittance. Then said John 
Reeve to the keeper, "Thou shall never be at 
peace." By and by they were shown where Robins's 
cell was ; they summoned him to the window, and a 
strange interview took place, which is minutely 
described. It ended by Reeve delivering his charge 
and pronouncing his sentence. Many had been 
the crimes of John Robins. He had ruined and 
deceived men in a multitude of ways; among others 
"thou givest them leave to abstain by degrees from 
all kinds of food, thou didst feed them with windy 
things, as apples and other fruit that was windy, and 
they drank nothing but water; therefore look what 
measure thou hast measured to others we will 
measure again to thee." 
John Robins was utterly mastered; "he pulled 
his hands off the grates and laid them together and 
said, It is finished; the Lord's will be done." In 
two months he had written a letter of recantation, 
was released from durance, and is heard of no more. 
" Thus the reader may see that these two powers 
were brought down in these two days' messages frorg 
the Lord." 
The world was all before them now. It remaine 
that the new prophets should have some distinctive 
dogma, and that the printing press should be called 
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in as an accessory to spread their fame. Again 
John Reeve took the lead, and in 652 he wrote an 
account of his divine commission and published his 
first work, A Transcendant S1bh'itual Treatise, which 
told of his last revelation of the message to Tannye 
and Robins. 
While the book was passing through the press the 
prophets lived by their trade, and made no attempt 
to preach before any assembly. They talked inces- 
santly, and they cursed liberally. At last the 
children in the streets began to follow Reeve and 
pelt him, crying after him, " There goes the prophet 
that damns people!" Muggleton, meanwhile, was 
always ready to meet an inquirer, and to eat and 
drink with him. "On one occasion an old acquaint- 
ance would needs have me drink with him, that he 
might have some talk with me, and there followed 
a neighbour of his, a gentleman, as we call them; 
his name was Penson, and he sat down in our 
company." Soon Penson began to deride and 
abuse the prophet; whereupon Muggleton calmly 
" did pronounce this Penson cursed to eternity." 
Penson did not like being damned under the circum- 
stances. "Then he rose up, and with both his fists 
smote upon my head... But it came to pass that 
this Penson was sick immediately after, and in a 
week or ten days after he died, much troubled in his 
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mind, and tormented insomuch that his friends and 
relations sought to apprehend me for a witch, he 
being a rich man, but they couldn't tell how to state 
the matter, so they let it fall." 
It is pretty clear that John Reeve was from the 
first disposed to go beyond his brother prophet; 
and shortly after the incident of Penson's death 
Reeve made a grand coulb , which produced a pro- 
found impression. Muggleton had damned a gentle. 
man. Reeve tried his power upon the same class, 
and succeeded in actually converting two of them, 
who were influential men among the Ranters. The 
Ranters were startled and puzzled. " And it came 
to pass that one of thes Ranters kept a victualling 
house and sold drink in the Minories, and they 
would spend their money there. So John Reeve 
and myself came there, and many of them despised 
our declaration. So John Reeve gave sentence of 
eternal damnation upon many of them, and one of 
them, being more offended than all the rest, wa 
moved with such wrath and fury that five or six men 
could hardly keep him off, his fury was so hot. 
Then John Reeve said unto the people standing by, 
'Friends,' said he, 'I pray you stand still on both 
sides of the room, and let there be a space in the 
middle, and I will lay down my head upon the 
ground and let this furious man tread upon my 
22 
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head and do what he will unto me .... ' So John 
Reeve pulled off his hat and laid his face flat to the 
ground, and the people stood still. So the man came 
running with great fury, and when he came near 
him, lifting up his foot to tread on his neck, the man 
started back again and said, 'No, I scorn to tread 
upon a man that lieth down to me.' And the people 
all marvelled at this thing." 
Though Muggleton does not make much of this 
incident, it appears to have been a very important 
one in the early history of the sect, for from this 
moment the numbers of Muggletonians began to 
increase, and they began to absorb a small army of 
wandering monomaniacs who were roaming about 
London and talking about religion, and visions, and 
revelations, and attaching themselves first to one 
body and then to another, according as they could 
get admission to the meeting-houses and be allowed 
to preach and harangue. Astrologers too, came 
and conferred with the prophets, and drunken 
scoffers laid bets that they would get the prophet's 
blessing; and on one occasion a company of 
*' Atheistical Ranters" made a plot to turn the 
tables upon Muggleton, and damn him and Reeve. 
Three of "the most desperatest" agreed to do it. 
" So the time appointed came, and there was pre- 
pared a good dinner of pork, and the three came 
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ready prepared to curse us." Part of the agree- 
ment was that the dinner should follow upon 
the cursing. But whether it was that the rogues 
could do nothing until they were fortified with 
drink, or that a sudden spasm of conscientious- 
ness came upon them, or that they were like super- 
stitious people who with blanched lips loudly protest 
that they do not believe in ghosts, but decline on 
principle to walk through a churchyard after dark, 
these three fellows all ran away from their engage- 
ments at the eleventh hour. " So they departed 
without their dinner of pork." 
The prophets were becoming notorious. The 
Ranters and John Robins had been vanquished; 
their first book was published and was selling; 
they were advertising themselves widely, and being 
advertised by friends and foes; but as yet they had 
not been persecuted, and as yet they had not put 
very prominently forward any distinctive or special 
theology. They claimed to be prophets, but their 
mission, What was it ? What were they charged 
to proclaim ? 
It was just about this time that the works of 
Jacob Boehm had begun to exercise a very great 
influence upon the visionaries in England. The 
Mercurius Teutonicus was first published in an 
English translation in 1649, and the Signatura 
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Rerum had appeared in 1651. Muggleton had cer- 
tainly read these books, and as certainly turned 
them to account. The jargon of the German mystic 
was exactly what he wanted in his present state of 
mind, and there was that in the new philosophy 
which commended itself vastly to him. Not that 
he, as an inspired prophet, could for one moment 
admit that he had received any light from man or 
was under any obligation to anything but the divine 
illumination enlightening him directly and imme- 
diately; but the obligation was there all the same, 
and to Jacob Boehm's influence we must attribute 
the evolution of the distinctive doctrine of the 
Muggletonians, which just about this time comes 
into obtrusive prominence. 
It was at the beginning of the year 1653 that the 
prophets made their first important convert. Up to 
this time they had been heard of only in the back 
streets of London. But now a New England mer- 
chant named Leader, who had made a fortune 
in America, and had come back in disgust at the 
intolerance and persecution that prevailed among 
the colonists, made advances to Muggleton. Leader 
was in a despondent state of mind, and on the look- 
out for a religion with some novelty in it. He too 
had, it seems, been a student of Jacob Boehm, and 
the Signatura Rerum had opened out a new line of 
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Meanwhile, the unhesitating and authoritative 
damning of opponents exercised a strange fascina- 
tion over the multitude. Reeve and Muggleton 
lived among the blackguards at their first start, 
and they damned the blackguards pretty freely. In 
numberless instances the blackguards were to all 
intents and purposes damned before Muggleton's 
sentence was pronounced. They were fellows given 
over to drink and debauchery, sots who had not 
much life in them, scoundrels who were in hiding, 
skulking in the vilest holes of the city, whom the 
plague or famine would be likely to rid the world of 
any day. They died frequently enough after the 
sentence was pronounced, and it is quite conceivable 
that the sentence may have hastened the end of 
rany a poor wretch who had nothing to live for. 
Nay, in more cases than one a timid man, when the 
sentence was passed, was so terrified that he took 
to his bed there and then, and never rose from it, or 
became insane, neglected his business, and so was 
ruined; and as the number of the damned was 
always increasing, the chances of strange accidents 
and misfortunes would go on increasing also. 
People heard of these, and of these only. 
What the prophets themselves did, it was only 
natural that their followers would try to do also; 
indeed, it is wonderful that the damning prerogative 
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was not invaded much oftener than it was. It was 
very rarely intruded upon, however. Once, indeed, 
a misguided and too venturous believer named 
Cooper took upon him to usurp authority, and 
pronounced the sentence of damnation upon a small 
batch of fifteen scoffers who had jeered at him and 
the prophet's mission. The precedent was a danger- 
ous one, there was no telling what it would lead to if 
such random and promiscuous damning was to go 
on. Next day Cooper fell grievously sick, and con- 
science smote him ; he could not be at peace till he 
had confessed his fault and been forgiven. He was 
forgiven accordingly, but he was admonished to lay 
to heart the warning, and to presume no more. 
" Not but that I do believe," says Muggleton, "they 
will all be damned," all the whole fifteen! 
The movement was becoming a nuisance by this 
time, and Reeve got a hint, and no obscure one, 
that a warrant would be issued against him, "either 
from General Cromwell, or the Council of State, or 
from the Parliament." So far from being deterred 
by the prospect---was there ever a prophet who was 
frightened into silence ?he declared that if Crom- 
well or the Parliament should despise him and his 
mission, "I would pronounce them damned as I do 
,ou ! " Though no warrant came from the Council 
or Cromwella matter much to be regrettedyet a 
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warrant was taken out by five of the opponents, and 
the prophets were brought before the Lord Mayor. 
As usual, a detailed account is given of the pro- 
ceedings, which are valuable as illustrating the 
method pursued in those days in the examination of 
an accused person, and the procedure of the court-- 
so very different from our modern practice. The 
prophets were committed for trial; they refused to 
give bail, and were thrown into Newgate. It was 
the I5th of September, 653, one of the great festivals 
among the believers. The hideous picture of prison 
life in Newgate deserves to be read even by those 
who have some acquaintance with the horrors of our 
prisons at this time. The prophets were well 
supplied with money, and so were spared some of 
the worst sufferings of the place; but it was bad 
enough, in all conscience, and one night the two 
narrowly escaped being hanged in their own room, 
and were only saved by five condemned men, who 
came to the rescue. Muggleton says the highway- 
men and the boys were most set against him ; one of 
the highwaymen, whenever he saw him in the Hall, 
"would come and deride at me, and say, 'You 
rogue, you damn'd folks.' And so it was with the 
boys that were prisoners; they would snatch off my 
hat, and pawn it for half-a-dozen of drink. So the 
boys did, and I gave them sixpence every time they 
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Richard Farnsworth, and others of the Quaker 
body, while delivering thei souls against Muggle- 
ton, and the counterblasts of Muggleton, Claxton, 
and their friends in reply. One of the choicest dia- 
tribes of these esbrits forts, as we may well call 
them, was hurled at the prophet by William Penn. 
Muggleton had some very zealous converts at 
Corkfor there were believers everywhere by this 
time--and as they were people of substance and 
much in favour they were making some way. Of 
course they came into collision with the Quakers, 
and not without success. Penn had early fallen 
under the influence of Richard Farnsworth, whom 
Muggleton had damned in x654, and Penn's father 
had sent him over to manage his Irish estates, in 
the hope of getting the new notions out of the 
young man's head. The experiment failed, and 
young Penn, now only twenty-four years old, had 
returned to England in x668 as staunch a Quaker 
as ever. There vas a leading man among the 
Quakers, Josiah Cole by name, whom Muggleton had 
solemnly damned; he was in failing health, and he 
died a few days after the sentence was pronounced. 
The M uggletonians were jubilant, and some of the 
Quakers were disturbed and alarmed. Penn's heart 
was moved within him, and with all the fervid 
indignation of youth he stepped forward to draw 
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the sword of the Lord. He printed a letter to 
Mugglcton which should reassure the waverers. It 
thundered out defiance. "Boast not," he says, 
"thou enemy of God, thou son of perdition and 
confederate with the unclean croaking spirits re- 
served under chains to eternal darkness .... I 
boldly challenge thee with thy six-foot God and all 
the host of Luciferian spirits, with all your com- 
missions, curses, and sentences, to touch and hurt 
me. And this know, 0 Muggleton" on you I 
trample, and to the bottomless pit are you sen- 
tenced, from whence you came, and where the endless 
worm shall gnaw and torture your imaginary soul." 
Muggleton replied with his usual coolness, and 
pronounced his sentence upon the young enthusiast. 
Neither was a man easily to be put down; but 
whereas the prophet's followers were wholly un- 
moved by all the attacks upon them, the Quakers 
found the Muggletonians extremely troublesome, and 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that large 
numbers of the Quakers were won over to join the 
opposite camp. Nay, it looks as if Muggleton had 
really some strange power over the weaker vessels 
among the Quakers, and had actually frightened 
some of them. Writing in I67O , he says: "You 
are not like the people you were sixteen years ago; 
there were few Quakers then, but they had witch- 
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craft fits, but now of late I do not hear of any 
Quaker that hath any fits, no, not so much as to buz 
and hum before the fit comes. But if you, Fox, 
doth know of any of you Quakers that have any of 
those witchcraft fits as formerly, bring them to me, 
and I shall cast out that devil which causeth those 
fits." The Quakers could hardly have been as angry 
as they were, nor their books have been so many and 
their writers so voluble during twenty years and 
longer, if Muggleton had not been a disputant to be 
dreaded, and a prophet with the faculty of drawing 
others after him. 
In the whole course of his career, which extended 
over nearly half a century, Muggleton never found 
any difficulty in maintaining his authority over his 
followers. There were indeed two attempts at 
mutiny, but they were promptly suppressed and 
they collapsed before they had made any head. The 
first was in 66o, shortly after the death of John 
Reeve. Lawrence Claxton, a "great writer" among 
the Muggletonians, had during Reeve's long illness 
come very much to the fore as an opponent of the 
Quakers, and his success had a little turned his 
head. In one passage of his writings he had taken 
rank as Reeve's equal and representative, and had 
put himself on a level with " the Commissionated." 
It was an awful act of impiety. " For," says 
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Muggleton, "as John Reeve was like unto Elijah, 
so am I as Elisha, and his place was but as Gehazi, 
and could stand no longer than my will and pleasure 
was." Claxton had been formally blessed, therefore 
he could never be damned, but excommunicated he 
could be and was. He at once dropt out and we 
hear of him no more. 
The second revolt was much more serious. 
"There were four conspirators in the rebellion . . . 
for which I damned two of them, and the other two 
I did excommunicate." This time the fomenter of 
discord was a busy Scotchman. Muggleton calls 
him Walter Bohenan, which appears to be only a 
bhonetic representation of Walter Buchanan. That 
so sagacious a seer as Muggleton should have been 
betrayed into associating himself intimately with a 
canny Scot is truly wonderful, and illustrates the 
eternal verity that "we are all of us weak at times," 
even the prophets. Bohenan's self-assertion led him 
on to dizzy heights of towering presumption, until at 
last "he acted the highest act of rebellion that ever 
was acted." It was all in vain ; he was cut off for 
ever --- perished from the congregation ; utterly 
damned, and thereupon disappears, swallowed up of 
darkness and silence. 
Muggleton lived twenty-six years after this last 
revolt, exercising unquestioned authority ; an auto. 
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you and your concerns. Preach ? No! he never 
preached, he never cared to speak till he was spoken 
to. If you went to him as an oracle, then he spake 
as a god. 
Moreover, when the Restoration came and the high 
pressure that had been kept up in some states oI 
society was suddenly taken off, there was a frantic 
rage for pleasure, which included the wildest de- 
bauchery and the most idiotic attempts at amusement. 
Then, too, the haste to be rich agitated the minds of 
all classes; Westward ho! was the cry not only of 
Pilgrim Fathers but of reckless adventurers of all 
kinds. From across the sea came the ships of 
Tarshish bringing gold, and silver, and ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks, and a thousand tales of E1 
Dorado. Muggleton the prophet, with that lank 
brown hair of his and the dreamy eye and the 
resolute lips, waited unmoved. Pleasure ? If he 
wondered at anything it was to know what meaning 
there could be in the word. Riches? What pur- 
pose could they serve ? To him it seemed that the 
Decalogue contained one wholly superfluous enact- 
ment; why should men covet ? There would have 
been some reason in limiting the number of the 
commandments to nine; nine is the product of three 
times three. Think of that! This man in that 
wicked age must have appeared to many a standing 
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miracle, if only for this reason, that he was the one 
man in London who was content, passing his days in 
a stubborn rapture, as little inclined for play or 
laughter as the sphinx in the desert, which the sand 
storms can beat against but never stir. 
So far from Muggleton's influence and authority 
growing less as he grew older, it went on steadily 
increasing; there was a mystery and an awe that 
gathered round him, and latterly he was regarded 
rather as an inspired oracle than as a seer. The 
voice of prophecy ceased; he had left his words on 
record for all future ages, but from day to day his 
advice was asked, and people soon found it was 
worth listening to. In the latter years of his life his 
letters dealt with the ordinary affairs of men. 
People wrote to inquire about their matrimonial 
affairs, their quarrels, their business difficulties, 
whether they must conform to this or that enact- 
ment of the State, how they might outwit the per- 
secutors and skulk behind the law. Muggleton 
replies with surprising shrewdness and good sense, 
and now and then exhibits a familiarity with the 
quips and quirks of the law that he can only have 
acquired by the necessity which suffering had laid 
upon him. His language is always rugged, for he 
had received little or no education ; he is very unsafe 
in his grammar, but he has a plain, homely vocabu- 
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never cared for music, he makes no allusion to it. 
Nay, he speaks slightingly of worship, of prayer and 
praise, especially of congregational worship. It vas 
allowable to the little men, a concession to the weak 
which the strong in the faith might be expected to 
dispense with sooner or later. For himself, isolated 
and self-contained, he could do without the aids to 
faith which the multitude ask for and find support 
ino He held himself aloof; he had no sympathy to 
offer, he asked for none ; nay, he did not even need 
his folloxvers, he could do without them. The ques- 
tion for them was, Could they do without him? 
For more than two centuries they have kept on 
vehemently answering No! 
Of late years a class of specialists has risen up 
among us who have treated us to quite a new 
philosophymto wit, the philosophy of religion. To 
these thinkers I leave the construction of theories 
on Muggleton's place in the history of religion or 
philosophy; to them, too, I leave the question ef 
what was the secret of his success and power. Much 
more interesting to me is the problem how the sect 
has gone on retaining its vitality. Perhaps the 
great secret of that permanence has been that 
Muggleton did not give his followers too much to 
believe or too much to do. He disdained details, he 
was never precise and meddlesome. If the Muggle- 
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tonians wished to pray, let them; to sing, there was 
no objection ; to meet together in their conventicles, 
it was a harmless diversion. But they must manage 
these things themselves, and provide for difficulties 
as they arose. It was no part of the prophet's office 
to make bye-laws which might require to be altered 
any day. Thus it came about that the sect was left 
at Muggleton's death absolutely unfettered by any 
petty restraints upon its freedom of development. 
The believers must manage their own affairs. There 
is one God and Muggleton is His prophetmthat was 
really the sum and substance of their creed. That 
followed on a small scale which is observable on a 
large scale among the Moslems, the prophet's 
followers found themselves more and more thrown 
back upon their prophet till he became almost an 
object of adoration. The creed of Islam without 
Mahomet would be to millions almost inconceivable; 
the Muggletonian God without Muggleton would not 
be known 
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Says her Royal Highness, looking over my 
shoulder, "You have written quite enough about 
those crazy, vulgar people. It's all old world talk. 
There are no prophets now ; there never will be any 
more.  
No more prophets[ The prophetical succession 
never stops, never will stop. When Muggleton died 
Emanuel Swedenborg was a boy of ten; twenty 
years afterwards the new prophet was walking about 
London just as the old one had done, living the 
same lonely life, conversing with the angels and 
writing of heaven and hell and conjugal love, and-- 
well, a great deal else besides; and, odd coincidence, 
it was in that same Eastcheap where Muggleton 
had damned the Quakers in 653 that the Sweden- 
borgians held their first assembly in 788, just about 
the same time that Joanna Southcott came to 
London, and before Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young were born or thought of. No, no. The 
prophets are not improved off the face of the earth. 
They never will be. They will turn up again and 
again. You can no more hope to exterminate them 
by culture than you can hope to produce them by 
machinery. Propheta nascitur non fi. For once her 
Royal Highness was wrong, 
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